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The  Ideol  Combination  for  Curriculum  and  Budget! 


{irovr  that  tlir  lirttt  romhination  of  ralnilatinf; 
rqiii|»mrnt  fttr  trarhing  tlw*  avrragr  btiHinriui  nliiration 
daM  of  thirty  atmirntM  ia  thr  Mmiror  |»laii:  hvr  Kdii* 
ratora,  tlir  hand  oitrratrd  itUNirl  draif(iird  rH|»r<*ially  htr 
m'IkmiIh,  and  one  eleetrie  Monroe  Addin|t>(Ialrulator. 

Teaehera  rej^irt  that  Hith  l*ldiirat<ir  MtHirctea  all 
atudentH...fa»t,  ahm,  and  average ...  advance  ateadil\ 
anil  at  normal  levela.  They  learn  more  naturalK,  ahoH 
more  intereat  in  the  work  he«*auae  the  Kilucator  lenda 
itaelf  ao  readil)  to  atiidenta*  aptitiidea.  t^uick  maater> 
of  tlie  fundamentala  of  baaic  arithmetM*  and  machine 
i>|»eration  ia  greatly  aimplified  with  tlie  Kdm'ator.  Tlien 


it*a  eaay  for  the  atudenta  to  progreaa  to  the  Monroe 
atandard  elei'tric  calculator.  And  all  along  inatriiction 
ia  eaaier  fiH*  the  teacher. 

Ychi  w  ill  find  it  coata  much  leaa  than  you  realize  for  your 
acliool  to  provide  ita  atudenta  with  adequate  eipiipment 
...  tlie  kind  of  modern  i‘qui|>menl  the\  w  ill  hi*  reipiired  to 
know  for  hiiaineaa  careera.  A  complete  aurvey  of  your 
needa  and  detailed  information  about  the  Monroe  plan 
and  ita  low  coat  will  lie  gladly  ftirniahed  by  your  l«M*al 
Man  from  Mimroe.  There  will  lie  no  obligation  on  vmir 
part.  Monroe  (lak'iilating  Machine  (^impanv,  Inc.,  Gen* 
eral  (Mficea.  Orange,  .\.  J.  liranch  Officea  Kverv  where. 
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With  th«  ropid  occ«|>tanc«  of  liquid  duplicating  as  a 
means  of  speeding  office  paperwork,  job  applicants  (your 
pupils)  qualified  to  operate  duplicators  are  more  quickly 
placed  and  nrare  certain  to  progress.  Then  too,  prior 
knowledge  and  training  with  ditto  inspires  the  new 
employee  to  advance  worthwhile  suggestions  and  short- 
cuts  that  can  mean  rapid  promotion. 

This  DITTO  Course  will  soon  become  a  favorite  subject 
with  your  students  because  it  combines  the  functioning 
and  operation  of  liquid  duplicating  machines  with  meth¬ 
ods  and  business  applications.  Course  consists  of  five 
30-minute  lessons  printed  on  ditto  masters  which  per¬ 
mits  personal  copies  to  be  made  of  each  lesson  for  each 
student.  They’re  yours  free,  when  you  mail  the  coupon. 


Fre~Sludy:  The  Ditto  Duplicator, .Master  Worksheet  I 

Lesson  I:  Typing  a  Master . Master  Worksheet  2 

Lesson  2;  Banning  Copies . ...Master  Worksheet  J 

Lesson  3:  Correcting  Masters . Master  Worksheet  4 

Lesson  4:  Securing  Attractive  effects  Master  Worksheet 5 
Lesson  S:  Unit  Review  ....  Master  Worksheet  6 
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The  very  best  in  instructional  materials  in  a  field 
where  there  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for  them 
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RETAILING 
^PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES 

G.  Henry  Ridiert 

in  Mvcatlen 

U.  S.  OfMc*  •#  tdtMmrtom 

The  most  complete  and  modern  text  in  the  held:  Broad  in 
scope  ...  a  conatnictive  presentation  of  the  American  free  en* 
terprise  system.  Spficific  in  presentation  ...  a  wealth  of 
retailing  know-how  from  the  initial  chapter,  “Careers  in 
Retailing,**  to  the  hruil  chapter,  “Personnel  Management.** 
Written  in  a  lively,  engrossing  style  that  will  make  the  student 
feel  himself  a  part  of  the  interesting  retailing  picture  from  the 
very  first  day. 

BfMirked  with  .  .  . 

RETAILING  PROBLEMS  AND  PROJECTS 

By  Rickart  and  Stoner 

A  text-worklmok  in  which  the  student  encounters  every  external 
and  internal  store  situation.  For  a  laboratory  course  or  as  a 
textlM)ok  supplement. 

Gregg  Publishing  Division 

McOrsw-Nlll 
Sosk  CsMpasy,  I 

Nsw  York  36 
Ckicsgs  6 
Sss  FrssciKo  4 
DsIIm  2 
Toronto  4 
LonJon  E.C.  4 
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BuiiaaM  Eaucanaii  Waaia  it  fublitbrd  Baatb- 
Ir  (aiaaot  JuIt  Aafatl)  by  tba  CrtM 
PabUahiac  Dititioa  al  iba  MeCnw-HiU  Book 
Coayaay,  lac.,  at  IMS  Nobla  St.,  Philadal- 
pbia  U,  Pa.  Cdilarial  aad  aaMulita  oSata  al 
SM  W.  43  Si..  Haw  York  M.  Subacrlrliaa 
raiati  WOO  a  yaar  (WOO  for  two  yoaia)  at 
W  eoalt  a  aopy  ia  ibo  Uailod  Suiaat  CaaaSiaa 
aad  faroifa  yoataga,  W  eoala  a  yaar  addltloaal. 

Coyyrlfhl.  19M,  by  tba  Crass  PabUtkiaf 
Diriaioa  of  tba  McCraw-KUl  Book  Co.,  lac. 
Prtntad  la  tba  UJI.A.  Ealarad  at  tocood-elaaa 
BMlUr  April  II.  IWl.  at  tba  Paal  Oika  at 
Pbiltdalykia.  Paaaoylraala.  aadar  tba  Act  at' 
March  I.  ISTO.  ladaaad  la  Tk4  BoJiacM  Ja- 
dcB  aad  Tba  Edaealiaa  Jadra.  laforaMlIaa  aad 
data  ia  Iba  “Buaiaaaa  Scaaa”  arc  abatraclad, 
with  yaiB  laaloa.  Iraa  Baalacaa  W  ark,  Iba 
Busaalaa  of  bMiaaaa  aaacatlraa.  Buainaaa 
EaveaTMM  Waata  ia  alao  arailabla  la  a  bIcto- 
SIb  aditiaa  boB  UaiTOfally  MicraShat,  US 
N.  PUal  St.,  Aaa  Arbor,  Mich. 

AddioB  aarraoyoadaact  rasardiaf  aaboariy- 
liana  la  CitaalaUaa  Dovartaaaat,  Bnaunaa 
Eaacatwa  Waau.  1109  NabU  Si..  Pbiladalybia 
St,  Pa.,  at  WO  W.  4Sad  Siraal.  Now  York  tS. 
N.  Y.  Saad  la  bath  old  addraaa  aad  aa«  ad- 
draaa  wbaa  Smto  ia  a  abaaco,  aad  allow  iaat 
waaka  tar  aalry. 
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ever/  boss  should  l<^iov\/ 
about  his  secretary  I 

•  She  doesn’t  mind  hard  work  . . .  but  she  hates  needless  pressure. 

(Perhaps  even  more  than  you,  she  appreciates  the  ejficient  flow 
of  work  that  follows  an  instalbition  of  the  new  IHctaphime 
dictating  machine,  the  TIME-MASTER  “5.”) 

•  She  doesn’t  mind  stayinft  after  five  .  .  .  hut  she  does  resent 
overtime  that  could  have  l)een  avoided. 

(TIME-MASTER  is  instantly  ready  for  dictation.  There's  no  last 
minute  pile-up  of  work  for  you  or  for  her  to  catch  up  with.) 

•  She  wants  to  be  sure  of  what  you  said — without  asking  you  to 
repeat  yourself. 

(TIME-MASTER  reproduces  your  voice  with  electronic  fidelity . . . 
she  has  control  of  volume,  tone,  speed  and  back-sfHuing.) 

•  She  doesn’t  want. to  spend  time  in  routine  typing  that  could  be 
put  to  better  use  assisting  you  in  other  ways. 

(If^hen  both  of  you  use  a  TIME-MASTER  she  can  breeze  through 
the  typing  without  interruption,  and  at  her  convenience.) 

So  new  and  different  and  l>etter  is  TIME-MASTER  that  heads  of 
nati(»n8,  corporations,  universities  and  leaders  in  business  and 
the  professions  have  turned  to  it  enthusiastically.  That  is  why 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  proficient  TIME-MASTER  8e<*retaries. 

Are  your  students  receiving  this  training? 


Th*  n«w  Dictaphon*  TIME>MA$TER  “5" 

(transcrilter  shown)  —  now  availalile  for  training 
purposes  on  School  Kental-at-GMt  Plan.  Get 
the  details ! 


OICTAPHONF 

CORPORATION 


DirTASiiofic  C<i«roa«TiriN,  I)<^.  BW  lU 
420  Uxinaton  A»*.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  to  have  mor*  information  about  tha  Dirtapfaone 
St.MOOL  KENTAtyAT-TXlflT  PLAN  and  the  Huaineaa  Prarlice  Courae. 


Your  Mama- 


The  Dirtaphone  TlMf:-MA.STFJl  is  used  by  twice  as 
many  business  and  professional  leaders  as  any  other 
dictating  machine.  Are  your  students  trained  in  its  nse? 


SctMOl - - 


Dictaphone  and  TtME-MasTea  are  registered  trade-marks 
of  Dictaphone  Corporation. 


City  A  1mm - iMla - 

SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  NOW  I 


NOVEMBER.  1954 
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The  Employment  Outlook 

Employment  in  major  industrial  cen* 
ters  around  the  country  definitely  is 
feeling  autumn's  bracing  effect  on  busi¬ 
ness.  In  September,  areas  with  marked 
improvement— gains  big  enough  to  shout 
aljout— outnumbered  those  with  sub¬ 
stantial  deterioration.  This  hadn’t  hap¬ 
pened  since  May,  1953.  Most  centers 
showed  less  positive  changes.  Never¬ 
theless,  taking  their  small  swings  for 
what  they  were  worth,  you  find  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  149  areas  tipping 
to  the  side  of  higher  employment.  'The 
poorer  showings,  as  you  might  guess, 
are  in  areas  producing  autos,  nonelec¬ 
trical  machinery,  steel,  and  coal. 

The  better  tone  will  continue  till  the 
snow  flies,  acc'ording  to  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Sectirity.  The  bureau  fig¬ 
ures  this  from  its  poll  of  employers’ 
hiring  plans.  Steadiness  is  the  keynote 
—continuing  steadiness  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  month. 

Employers  in  seasonal  lines  are  the 
ones  with  the  hiring  plans.  As  the  holi¬ 
days  draw  nearer,  trade  and  service 
lines  will  need  more  people.  Thus,  out¬ 
side  nrranufacturing,  employment  gains 
are  expected  in  42  areas;  only  in  24  are 
there  fears  of  decline.  Improvement 
elsewhere  isn’t  barred,  however.  Manu¬ 
facturing  empkiymeivt  could  gain,  over¬ 
all,  as  auto  plants  recall  workers  for 
new  iiMxlels. 

•  Unemployment,  declining  for 
months,  now  is  down  about  480,000 
from  its  peak  of  3,725,000  (counted  by 
the  Census  Bureau  last  March).  If  you 
haven’t  noticed  a  change  locally,  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  still  pretty  early  in 
most  areas.  Betterment  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  rather  than  spectacular,  encour¬ 
aging  rather  than  electrifying. 

No  Pressure  on  Money  Market 

'The  Treasury  obviously  isn’t  going  to 
put  any  pressure  on  the  money  market 
in  the  near  future— even  if  that  means 
postponing  its  long-cherished  dream  of 
“stretcliing  out”  the  public  debt.  Secre¬ 
tary  George  M.  Humphrey  announced 
that  he  would  raise  $4  billion  of  new 
money  by  selling  31-month  1%  per  cent 
notes. 

The  Treasury  said  it  had  decided 
against  a  long-term  issue  l>ecause  it 
didn’t  want  to  compete  with  (1)  the 
sale  of  long-term  corporate  bonds  to 
expanding  capacity,  or  (2)  with  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  job-making  local  pniblic- 
works  projects. 

Elarly  this  year  there  were  reports 
the  Treasury  might  sell  a  second  long¬ 
term  issue  around  this  time  to  get  more 
of  the  public  debt  into  long  maturities. 


(In  April,  1953,  the  Treasury  sold  $1 
billion  of  30-year  3Vi’t.) 

The  new  1%’s  are  tailored  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  needs  of  commercial  banks 
and  \sill  be  purciiased  largely  by  them. 
The  borrowing  lifts  the  national  debt 
to  within  $2.7  billion  of  the  $281  billion 
temporary  ceiling  set  this  year  by 
Congress. 

Studebaker  Cuts  Prices 

Studebaker’s  1955  cars  will  retail  at 
from  $37  to  $287  below  this  year’s 
prices,  according  to  C.  K.  Whittaker, 
executive  vice-president.  He  said  the 
cuts  will  be  made  possible  by  savings 
iirising  from  the  merger  of  Studebaker 
and  Packard. 

You  Can  Own  Seven  TV  Stations 

An  individual  can  own  seven  'TV  sta¬ 
tions  under  a  new  FCC  ruling.  'The 
commission  boosted  tlie  number  from 
five,  but  specified  that  two  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  must  be  ultra-high  frequency. 
Meanwhile,  FCC  Commissioner  Robert 
E.  Lee  opined  that  the  Government 
should  have  no  direct  control  over  radio 
and  ’TV  networks;  he  said  existing 
indirect  controls  were  ample. 

FTC  Hits  Cigarette  Claims 

Claims  that  cigarettes  are  not  harmful 
or  that  they  are  not  irritating  have  been 
hit  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  its  harshest  move  so  far  against 
loliacco  industry  advertising,  FTC  has 
demanded  voluntary  compliancH*  with  a 
new  aixl  strict  set  of  rules  banning  such 
cbims.  The  commission  has  invited  the 
industry  to  state  its  side  before  the 
rules  are  put  into  effect. 

Protest  Flying  First-Class  Mail 

Mail-carrying  railroads  have  {uro- 
tested  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
against  the  Post  Office  plan  to  fly  first- 
class  mail  at  the  regular  3-cent  rate. 
They  say  that  expansion  of  the  test  pro¬ 
gram  could  force  them  to  abandon  some 
passenger  trains.  Meanwhile,  eight  nra- 
jor  airlines  have  urged  the  Post  Office 
to  adopt  a  new  method  of  figuring  rates. 
Cost  to  the  P.  O.— $2.7  million  a  year. 

Comics  Clean  House 

The  comic  magazines  are  going  to 
try  to  clean  their  own  house  the  same 
way  the  movie  industry  did— throu^ 
self -censorship.  Twenty-Wr  of  the  27 
publishers  in  the  field  have  formed  an 
associatioa  ainl  hired  Charles  F.  Mur¬ 
phy,  a  New  York  City  judge,  as  code 
administrator.  'The  code  will  *^>00  all 
so-called  horror  and  terror  books.’* 


SPIRIT 

DUPLICATOR 


Tk*  Canevvrar't  In  tkn  Sckanl  FMd 
kneauM  it't  Hm  wMi  AIL  ika 

knWnf  fnafwrM  for  boNor  duallca^lMa  • 
IKIco  for  lowor  Hton  comporoblo  mochinm. 
iol— ■oad-lawr  Caatrol-A  Conqwor- 
or  ondwtivol  Awtomoti««lly  contort  |»rintl«g 
an  tbo  oafo 

Naw  PlaM  Caatral— Motort  onact  flow  of 
bold  to  eayor  ,  .  ,  comaontatot  for  any 
tya*  pnpor,  any  atmotpKorIc  condition 

Satat  Caaatar— (Not  on  antra 
cast  Itom)  Always  in  viow  of  oporotor,  yoo 
rwn  onact  nwmttor  of  copiot  yoo  want 
Ad|attabla  Prattara  Caatral— Callbrat- 
ad  to  Intwro  ianfor  runt  af  sharp,  briHiant 

Otbor  foatwrot  inctodo  VIsIMo  PlaM  Sup¬ 
ply  •'*4  ^asltlva  latery  Paad  . .  .  and 
an  Ibo  Eloctric  Modal  74  Caaaunror  yoo 
bavo  comploto  awtontotk  oloctric  push* 
bwttan  aporatlon 

Naw  yaa  can  print  130  or  maro  copias  par 
odawta  . .  •  always  brilliant,  sharp  capias 
af  anythlnp  typod.  writtan  or  drawn  an  Iba 
laastor,  and  yoo  con  print  In  aao  to  ll«o 

aolart  in  ana  oparotion 

WIITI  TOOAV  KM  IMNMMAmi  bOOK- 

Uf  OM  TtH  Ilicraic  amo  manuaut 

OPiaATIO  CONOMIIBOaS 

• 

THI  HEYER  COtPOftATION 

IM4  4.  Koataar  Avo. 

Cblaapa  11,  MllaaU 

Qaaiby  Oopbiatars  and  tiippllai  Sfnaa  lift 


THI -fill! 

CONQUEROR 
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Igregg  shorthand  contest 


8  SILVER  CUPS 

GREGG  APPROVED  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PENS  TO  ALL 
WINNERS 

Valuable  Merit  Certificates 
Judging  in  4  Separate  Divisions 

Colleges,  Business  Schools,  Public  and  Parochial  Schools,  and 
Private  Schools  Eligible 
Nothing  to  buy  No  obligations 

Excellent  Opportunity  for  Young  Job  Seekers  to  Win  Recognition 


The  Batorbrook  Pun  Company,  Camd«n  1,  Naw  Jaraay 
(CoiUat  eioMt  March  1,  1966) 

Plaaae  annd  entry  blank  and  rulaa  for  tha  Batarbrook  Gragg  Hhorthand 
Contaat,  together  with  copiaa  of  oontaat  material  ffir  my  atudants.  I  undar- 
atand  tl^ra  ia  to  ba  no  coat  or  obligation  for  thia  matarial. 


Usi  tN  ▲ 
coipoi  W 
to  siad  for 
coitist  nils 
Hi  utry  blarii 


Number  of  atudenta  ia  my 
EntrioM  limitad  to  Continentai  UnUtd  StaU* 


(PRi£  BSTiRBROOK  fOUNTAIN  PtN  fOR  ALL  TEACHERS  ENTERINO  IS  OR  MORE  STUDENTS) 
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o  teach  on !  A  new  Mnd  of 

electric  typewriter ! 


CLIP  COUPON! 


Royal  Typowritor  Co.,  Inc.,  School  Ooportmont 
2  Pork  Avonwo 
Now  York  16,  N.Y. 

(lontlemen:  Fleane  arrnnRo  for  a  d«;moruitra> 
tion  of  the  new  Royal  Klectnr  in  my  riaaaea 
without  obligation. 

Noma _ 

School _ 

Addroc* _ 


Made  by  the  World" $  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 


Whether  you  use  few  or  many  electric  typewriters  in  class,  this 
is  important:  The  new  Royal  Electric  gives  you  new  teaching  free* 
dom  .  .  .  gives  wings  to  the  fingers  of  your  pupils. 

The  five-part  answer  to  this  new  ease  of  operation  is  given  below. 

But  it  all  adds  up  to  this;  You,  and  how  you  teach,  helped  determine 
the  design  of  this  new  electric  typewriter.  It  was  engineered  for  you 
and  for  your  pupils. 

Speed-flo  Keyboard.  The  pupil  dii^overa 
that  the  touch  is  smoother,  and  more  respon¬ 
sive  than  that  found  on  any  electric  type¬ 
writer  yet  designed.  It  is  faster  yet  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  typist’s  control. 

Quiet  Carriage  Return  Mechanism. 

Royal’s  new  Quiet  Return  Mechanism  is  the 
quietest,  smoothest,  and  fastest  of  any  in  the 
field.  Carriage  return  technique  is  conse¬ 
quently  simplified  and  speeded  up. 

Foolproof  Repeat  Keys.  Underscore  .  .  . 
make  hyphens  .  .  .  space  backward  or  for¬ 
ward  automatically  just  by  holding  down 
the  right  key.  The  pupil  can’t  make  a  mis¬ 
take,  because  these  repeat  keys  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  regular  keys. 

Instant  Space*Up  Key.  Wherever  she  is  in 
a  line,  she  just  touches  this  bar  and  instantly 
gets  as  many  spaces  up  on  the  sheet  as  needed 
without  returning  the  carriage  to  the  original 
margin.  Increased  prcxluction  results. 

Line  Meter.  This  page-end  indicator  is 
simple  to  set  and  completely  dependable. 
Takes  almost  no  time  to  teach  its  use. 
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ChanoM  are  that  the  majority  of  your  students 
will  start  their  first  job  using  one  of  Burroughs 
basic  business  machines. 

For  Burroughs  adding,  calculating,  bookkeeping 
and  arrountiiu  machines  are  stamlard  equipment 
in  business  omces  everywhere  .  .  .  and  with  good 
reason.  Burroughs  macnines  are  simply  designed, 
functional  pieces  of  office  equipment  that  are 
easy  to  operate  and  built  to  last,  with  remarkably 
low  maintenance  costs. 

What’s  more,  Burroughs  machines  are  ideally 
suited  for  classroom  use.  They  will  make  vour 
teaching  job  easier.  In  addition,  you  vrili  be 
giving  your  students  an  educationiJ  bonus  by 
training  them  in  the  use  of  equipment  they  are 
most  likely  to  encounter  in  the  working  world. 

The  first  step  toward  equipping  your  classroom 
with  Burroughs  machines  is  to  consult  your  local 
Burrou^s  representative,  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  directory— or  write  to  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corporatioii,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


USIFUL  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

^'Learning  the  Burrought  Calculator'' 
a  68-page  manual  complete  with  drills 
and  tests,  providing  80  hours  of  prac¬ 
tice  material,  is  available  to  puhUc  and 
private  schools.  One  copy  u  supplied 
with  each  Calculator.  Additional  copies 
can  he  purchased  at  nominal  cost. 

If  desired,  "Calculator  Practice  Drills" 
and  "Adt'onced  Addition  Practice 
Problems"  can  be  obtained  to  expand 
trainuig  up  to  300  hours. 

WHKMKVBK  TKMHg’S  MVSINtSS  THKMt’S 
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. . .  here*s  your  / 

/  Luch/  me  f 

desk  and  your  / 

I  learried  on  a 

machine / 

Burroughs ! 

<S)  X  ^ 

Teaching 

Aids 

jANE  F.  WHITE 

Ccorfia  Statt  College  lor  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 

For  the  bulletin  board  here’s 

your  answer  to  that  tack  and  tape 
danrage  problem— Stik-tacks.  l.ast  year, 
while  attending  our  state  education 
meeting,  1  found  these  disks,  which  will 
adhere  to  any 
dry,  clean  sur¬ 
face  —  includ¬ 
ing  metal, 
glass,  and 
blackboaids. 
Stik-tacks  are 
ideal  for 
mounting  stu¬ 
dent  papers, 
charts,  cut¬ 
outs,  maps, 
etc.,  l)ecause 
they  can  be 
peeled  off  and 
u.sed  again.  A  handy  pack  containing 
four  folders  retails  for  $1  from  Thomp¬ 
son  Winchester  Company,  Inc.,  1229 
Boylston  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

For  the  Guidance- Minded 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Health  Resources  Advisory  Committee, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  has  three  excel¬ 
lent  b(X)klets:  The  Worker  anti  Ilia 
Health,  A  Job  for  Worrten,  and  Pro¬ 
duction  at  Any  Age.  Each  is  free  in 
reasonable  quantities. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association 
of  America,  33  South  Clark  Street, 
CJiicago  3,  will  send  you  free,  in 
quantities,  a  booklet  called  Toward  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Finance.  They  have  also  pre¬ 
pared  a  film,  “Opportunity,  U.  S.  A.," 
which  is  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Modern  Talking-Picture  Servic-e,  Inc., 
45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
The  film,  a  16min,  sound-motion  pic¬ 
ture  ruiuiing  2.5  minutes,  is  suitable  for 
adult  audiences,  collegrni,  and  .senior 
high  schools.  There  is  no  charge  except 
for  transportation. 

An  excellent  source  list  of  Guidance 
Material  in  Business  Education  has 
been  prepared  by  Louana  B.  laimb. 
North  Bend  High  School  (North  Bend, 
Oregon),  and  edited  by  Hugh  B. 


lane  F.  White 


I  Hundreds  of  Changeable 

PRINT  STYLE  TYPES 

Produce  your  own  type  for  forms,  direct-moil 
literoture,  catalogs,  booklets,  etc.,  in  a  variety 
of  attractive  type  styles,  all  by  your  office  typist. 


•  DIRtCT-TO-PLATE 

•  PHOTO-OFFSET 

•  DRAFTING  , 

•  STENCH, 


Much  of  thm  ottroctlv*  Cofofogs,  Forms, 
Literature,  etc.,  which  you  ore  receiving 
doily  has  boon  typo-composod  on  the 
Vori-Typor  and  reproduced  on  the  office 
duplicator.  Savings  ore  enormous. 


RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION 
720  Prellnghwyeen  Ave.,  Newerk  5,  N.J. 

eieeM  (mhI  me  Vmrl-Tfm'r  BookM  M-12 


VARI-TYPER  BUDGET  PLAN  . 

The  Model  M-1J  sho%vn  here  con  be  had  koontss . . 

for  a  down  paymont  of  S48  with  thebo/once  CITV . ZONa....STATa. 

in  twelve  modost  paymonts.  Lm  wmmmt  amme  ■■■•  mm 


How  to  Mol 

IIj^JVJSJSL 

I  Erasures 


With  a  few  feather-light 
strokes,  a  Rush  FybRglass 
Eraser  removes  the  last 
trace  of  an  incorrect  char¬ 
acter  —  makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  erase  and  still  keep 
your  typing  clean  and  pro¬ 
fessional-looking. 

Colorful  plastic  holder 
uses  long-life  propel-repel 
refills.  It  must  satisfy  you 
—  or  your  money  back. 


USH 


Ordor  from  your  Doalmr 
or  som4  f  Of  end 


I  The  Irosor  Co.,  Inc. 

lOTO  i.  CSetM  St.,  SyiecaM  2.  N.T. 


SAVE 

SWEEP-SECOND  TIMER 

For  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting 


Special 
School  Price 


A  special  perchase  enables  in  to  offer  this 
escelleet  pwsk-betton,  sweep  second  timer 
at  an  extremely  low  price.  Loeg  hand  reg¬ 
isters  seconds  and  small  hai^  registors 
minutes.  Has  30- minute  center  register. 
Oporetion:  A  pressure  on  the  crown  wiN 
consecutively  start,  stop,  and  again  start  the 
timer;  a  pressure  on  the  side  pin  will  bring 
both  hands  back  to  zero. 


Educational  Timor  Company 

4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  laltimere  16,  h4d. 

Send  me  sweep-second  timers  at 

the  special  Kbool  price  of  $14.95  eocb. 
Fully  guoronteed  or  money  refunded. 

Nemo 


Sckeel/Address 
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JNewest  and  finest  dual-purpose  t3rpewriter  for  executive  use..^ 


THE  NEW  SMITH-CORONAI 

I  tlll\^  Klllilttiilll  illllllltRlIllli  II 


CARBON-RIBBON  typewriter! 


Smith'COrOnS  Inc  SyracuMlNYOth«rf»ctortMlnToronto,  BrutMt«,  andJohsnnMburg. 

Makara  alao  of  famooa  Smtth'Corona  PortaMa  Typawrilara,  Adding  Machinaa  A  Caah  Ragtatara,  VMd  Dupltcatora,  Carbona  and  RIbbona. 


it  and  their  bosses  will  see  and  feel  tlie  difference 
in  every  letter,  special  report  and  presentation. 

Parfact  eapr  far  praeasi  rapraPacbaa! 

Now,  irerfect  copy  can  be  typed  right  in  the 
office  for  repnxfuction  by  photo-offaet,  multilith, 
photostat  or  photo-cnffravina.  Then  —  perfect 
print-quality  reproductions  for  reports,  tabular 
forms,  presentations,  etc. 

Saa  M!  Try  Kl 

Sec  and  try  this  amazing  new  Smith-Corona 
Carbon-Rihhon  typewriter  at  your  convenience, 
in  your  office.  Call  any  Smith-Corona  Full-Line 
Dealer  or  Branch  Office  (See  your  Classified 
Telephone  Directory).  A  representative  will  call 
by  appointment. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


improves  appearance  of  top 


executive  correspondence 


at  low  costi 


The  clean  and  crisp,  print-perfect  quality  of  the 
Smith-Corona  Carbon- Rilibon  “write"  is  really 
something  to  see.  It’s  distinctive  and  impressive, 
sharp  and  even,  warm  and  friendly. 


The  Carlnm-Rthhon  feature  is  luH  an  attach¬ 
ment,  but  built  right  into  the  ALL-NEW  Smith- 
Corona  “Eighty-Eight"  Secretarial. 


Here  is  the  perfect  low-cost  answer  for  out¬ 
standing  executive  typing.  SecTetories  will  love 


f 


Wood,  School  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  (Eugene,  Oregon).  This 
lilt  if  one  of  a  series  covering  major 
teaching  areas  and  provides  titles  of 
specific  pamphlets.  Ref|uest  Curricu¬ 
lum  Bulletin  No.  96  when  writing  Mr. 
Wood.  Enclose  20  cents  fur  mailing 
cost. 

For  the  Typing  Teacher 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  copii's  of  limv 
to  Become  an  Expert  Typist,  by  Stella 
Willins,  four  times  holder  of  the  world’s 
typing  record  for  women,  write  to  the 
NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  These  are  avail¬ 
able  twelve  for  twenty-five  cents.  With 
every  lieginning  tyi>ewriting  class,  I 
present  one  to  eac-h  student. 

Each  year,  the  Department  of  Office 
Management  and  Business  Education, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  compiles  a  Topical  Bibliography 
on  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting.  The 
bibliography  is  compiled  by  Dr.  Cleo 
P.  Casady,  I3onald  A.  Boege,  and  War¬ 
ren  E.  Marley  and  is  free  on  request. 

For  the  Telephone  Unit 

In  its  eighteen  illustrated  pages,  the 
Ixxjklet,  The  Voice  with  a  Smile  Wirw, 
gives  helpful  suggestions  on  the  projwr 
usage  of  the  telephone.  C>ontact  the 
business  office  of  your  loc-al  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Ca)mpuny  for 
your  free  cnipies. 

For  the  Shorthand  Teacher 

In  a  copy  of  Secretarial  Studies  in 
Action,  teachers  will  find  various  teach¬ 
ing  aids  tliat  the  Pitman  Publishing 
C'orporatiun,  2  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  36,  distributes.  They  also  have  a 
pamphU4  listing  Dictation  Time  Charts 
for  speeds  of  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100, 
110  words  a  minute. 

For  the  Secretarial  Class 

The  Dartnell  Corporation,  4660 
Ravensw(KKl  Avenue,  C'hicago  40,  has 
prepared  two  new  bookMs:  Etiquette 
for  the  Business  Girl  and  How  to  Write 
Better  Letters,  Single  copies  are  40 
c-ents  each;  six  to  1(K)  copies,  30  cents 
each. 

For  the  Typing  Teacher 

A  Teacher's  Forward-Reading  Bulle¬ 
tin  Kit  is  being  distributed  by  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10,  New  York.  It  gives  an 
explanation  of  where  Uie  student  should 
place  his  copy  while  typing,  and  it  in¬ 
cludes  an  illustrated  copy  for  bulletin- 
board  use. 


THERE'S  A  KARIO  STAND 

FOR  EVERY  TEACHER'S  NEED 


The  Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstrating  Stand  has 
been  designed  to  meet  the  demartd  for  the  fast 
growing,  popular  method  of  audio-visual  training 
The  stand  is  solidly  built,  eliminating  wobble  and 
vibration  and  features  a  wide  range  of  adjusta¬ 
bility  from  35  to  48  inches. 


The  instructor  stands  at  the  type- 
writer  and  demonstrates  the 
proper  typing  technique  in  view 
of  the  entire  class.  Teaching  is 
easier — learning  is  faster. 


Free  rolling  caster  wheels  make  it  easily  portable 
and  permit  turning  in  all  directions  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes.  Metal  base  finished  in  bla<  k, 
green,  brown,  maroon  or  grey,  baked  wrinkle 
enamel.  Wood  tops  finished  in  Walnut,  Mahog- 
any,  Cak,  Green  or  Grey. 


MODEL  l-R  MODEL  l-V 

Tlilt  nMdtt  h  inmmd  ftr 


MODEL  1-C 


TMt  modtl  It  tatlppM  »IUi 
tht  tilUaf  Uw  Mm  iMcd 
erwlni  board.  loMl  lor 
iCMKil  IctUrNiQ  or  draolai. 
Can  bt  adimlM  to  any  an^l* 
and  from  3Sr  la  44"  bi^. 


TMt  model  It  dnlfliMd  to 
accomodate  a  fktt 

al  oeHipmant,  tuck  at  an 
addine  or  calcalatme  mathlna 
or  Mtra  typawrltan.  Whan 
ordtrlna  tht  l-R.  bo  tarn  to 
iUta  tM  bam  dimtntlant  af 
roar  maebina. 


baldiat  laraa  baabt,  dlctian- 
arlat,  ritibft  tatardt,  ate.  Tap 
It  ftnammnOf  mauntad  at 
apfroalmataly  39  daartat.  It 
incladia  an  It”  i  24"  nwod 
toe  altb  ladft.  AdbitUbla 
tram  2b"  la  38*  bieb. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


32-34  IONIA  AVE.,  S.W.,  GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICH. 
Send  Coupon  for  further  information: 


KARL  MFC.  CO. 

34  loaid  Aae.,  $.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mkb. 

CenHetMn;  I  am  mtareslad  in  getting  cowphta  detaiie  on  the  entire  line  of  "Karle" 
Stands,  a  few  of  wliicli  yen  skow  in  yonr  advartisnient  in  Inainass  Idecatien  World. 
Send  information  today. 


Scfcaal  .... 
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Business  teachers  acclaim 

NEW  ADDING  MACHINE  COURSE! 


Recently  Remington  Rand  introduced  a  new,  complete, 
ten-lesson  course  in  touch  operation  of  10-kcy  figuring 
machines.  The  response  of  Business  Teachers  from  all 
over  the  country  to  this  offer  has  far  exceeded  our  most 
generous  estimates. 

TIus  overwhelming  acceptance  clearly  testifies  to  a 
growing  preference  for  adding  and  calculating  machines 
offering  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  lO-key  keyboards. 


It  also  points  up  the  need  for  school  training  on  these 
machines  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  operators. 

This  complete,  new  course  is  available  to  you  now.  It 
contains  all  the  necessary  materials  including  instructor’s 
guide,  exercise  sets,  students*  handbooks,  wall  charts, 
certificates  of  proficiency,  etc.  And  . . .  Remington  Rand 
will  be  glad  to  assist  by  counsel  in  helping  you  set  up 
your  lO-key  instruction  program. 


■ 


SCNO  FOR  THIS  OCSCRIPTf VC1  FOLDER 

We  have  prepared  an  illustrated  folder  about  this 
course.  It  describes  in  detail  the  materials  offered. 
Write  to  Remington  Rand,  Room  2145,  315  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  Ask  for  your  free  copy  of  A857. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


GOOD  LIGHTING  is  required  in  typing  rooms  because  of  the  This  room  has  50  footcandles  of  Light-colored 

need  for  rapid,  accurate  seeing  over  long,  sustained  periods.  surface  finishes  assure  diffusion  over  a  wide  area. 


Bring  Light  to  Your  Classroom 

Note  to  teachers  and  administrators:  Good  lighting  relieves  fatigue,  heightens  enthusiasm 

ON  THE  BASIS  of  the  amount  of  taiiied  lighting  level  of  50  footcandles  effective  visual  size  of  the  type  face. 

light  needed  to  get  good  re-  for  classrooms  used  for  typing  purpf)ses.  Transcribing  shorthand  notes,  which 
suits,  typing  and  bookkeeping  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  teachers  are  nearly  always  poor  in  visibility,  is 
rank  with  drafting  and  sewing  as  the  so  often  become  tired  and  students  lack  generally  the  greatest  single  problem, 
most  visually  exacting  tasks  a  student  enthusiasm.  Partial  solutions  are  sunken-well  desks, 

can  face  during  his  school  years.  Con-  Why  is  good  ligliting  even  more  im-  adjustable-height  desks,  and  copy- 
sider  the  fact  that  the  lif^ting  level  in  portant  fur  business  education  classes  hoklers  that  bring  the  material  closer 
most  older  busintfss  classrooms  is  some-  than  for  classes  in  other  subjects?  and  more  perpendicular  to  the  eye; 

thing  hke  5  to  7  footcandles  ( units  used  ^  but  the  typewriter’s  moving  carriage 

to  measure  Ught) ;  then  consider  that  the  The  Obstacle  in  Typing  restricts  placement  of  copy.  The  only 

American  Standard  Practice  for  Schtx}l  Lets  take  typing  first.  The  distanc*e  way  left  to  improve  seeing  is  to  im- 
Lig/iHng  rec-ommends  a  minimum  main-  between)  the  eye  and  the  material  being  prove  lighting.  In  the  case  of  faint 

copied  typically  varies  between  27  and  carbon  copies  and  badly  duplicated 

30  inches  when  the  work  lies  lieside  material,  placing  a  sheet  of  white  paper 

CARL  |.  ALLEN  the  typewriter  chi  a  flat  typewriter  table.  liehiiKi  the  copy  may  help;  otlierwise 

Sclwol  Licktiiic  Spscialnt  A  persem  normally  holds  a  IxHik  alMMit  the  cmly  answer  is,  again,  bett(*r  liglit- 

Lsms  DivitMM,  Csatral  Bsctric  Co«psay  16  inches  from  his  eyes.  The  extended  ing.  As  for  typewriters  tliemselves,  the 

As  toU  to  H.  R.  CASKER  distance  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  trend  away  frenn  glossy  black  finishes 
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Tills  SIMPI>K  iiiH(lr>Unip  fluoreKvnt  fix¬ 
ture  incrreiex  the  illuminalkin  on  the 
chMikhonrd  to  10()  footcandlrx. 


with  plenty  of  chrome  trim,  and  toward 
Mrft  pactel  colors,  is  all  to  the  good. 

Although  typing  requires  fast,  accu¬ 
rate,  and  coTM.-entrated  seeing,  the  work 
done  by  bookkeeping  students  is  often 
mori*  difficult  and  tiring  liecause  they 
work  for  long  perkxls  with  small  and 
cximpact  hand  entries  made  on  ledger 
sheets.  Tbis  is  why  the  Ixxikkeeping 
nxim  illustrated  is  provided  with  75 
hxitcandles  of  fluorescent  lighting.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  comfortable  working  in 
an  environment  where  about  the  same 
amount  of  light  is  c-oming  from  all 
directions,  the  inside  rows  of  fixtures 
are  lighted  even  on  sunny  days. 

Business  education  teachers  who  use 
the  chalkboard  frequently  slxHild  cxjn- 
sider  giving  it  additional  illumination 
of  its  own,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Bt'sidf's  eliminating  guesswork  on  the 
part  of  a  student  at  the  rear  of  a  long 
rfx)m,  it  will  help  conc-entrate  all  stu¬ 


dents'  attention  on  the  subjeet  matter 
the  teacher  is  placing  on  the  board,  and 
it  improves  the  students’  chances  of 
grasping  the  material. 

In  the  matter  of  iitcandesc'ent  vs. 
fluorc'sc'ent  lighting,  the  latter  has 
proved  to  be  both  cheaper  and  cxxjler. 
As  a  result,  lighting  levels  of  1(K) 
footcandles  are  ix)w  not  only  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  common  in  sclxxils,  offices, 
and  industry.  However,  incandescent 
lighting,  if  it  is  indirect,  is  still  pleasing 
in  kxrations  where  the  need  d(x?s  not 
exceed  40  to  50  hxHcandles.  As  far  as 
glare  is  concerned,  fluorescc'ut  lighting 
is  substantially  less  bright  than  incan¬ 
descent;  however,  it  still  requires 
louvers  for  comfort, 

P'or  details  on  the  idt'al  amount  of 
reflectance  for  different  areas  of  the 
business  education  classr(x>m,  see  the 
chart  l)elow.  Make  it  your  guide  for 
better  lighting. 


ROOM 

FINISHES  FOR 

IDEAL  REFLECTANCE 

Area 

Ideal  Reflectance  Ratio 

How  to  Get  It 

Ceiling 

80-85  per  cent 

Use  white  (or  just  off-white)  nonglosty  finish 

Walls 

50-70  per  cent 

Use  light,  cheerful  pastel  colors  (Comult  paint 
sample  hooks  for  reflectanc'e  figures.) 

I>esk  Tops 

.'15*50  per  c*ent 

Use  desk.s  with  light  natural  wood  tops,  special 
desk  patterns  of  satin-finished,  laminated 
plastics  for  new  or  old  desk  tops 

Floon 

15-50  per  cent 

Use  sealed  natural  wood  or  synthetic  floor  nia- 
terials;  tile  floors  should  have  scuff  camou¬ 
flaging  pattern  with  light  contrast 

Typewriters 

25-40  per  cent 

Use  machines  with  light  finishes 

t0' 


'  '  f 


THIS  WEIX-IJCHTED  fMKIKKEEPINC  CLASSROOM  has  75  to  100  footcandles  of  niumination.  Room  finishes  are  in  light  colors. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER'S  PLANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINES S  TEACHER'S  PLANBOOK 


Ah, 

Parents! 

Ready  for  their  visit? 


ITS  SILLY  the  way  you  choke  up  at 
the  simplest  thinf^s!  For  no  reason— 
unless  maybe  the  tremendous  im¬ 
port  of  what  they  signify  hits  you.  Tlie 
unfurling  of  the  flag  at  a  f(K)tball 
game— any  band  playing  martial  music- 
children’s  voices  caroling  “Silent  Night” 
—almost  anything  connected  with 
schools  brings  that  lump-to-your-throat 
thrill.  Elspecially  American  Education 
Week. 

If  they  ask  you  what  and  why— and 
they  will  if  you  are  celebrating  it  with 
enough  publicity  to  gain  the  attention 
it  warrants— just  quote  thenn  Joy  Elmer 
Morgan: 


*'Wc  celebrate  C’hrist- 
mas  because  it  gave  us  a 
great  religion.  We  ob¬ 
serve  the  Fourth  of  July 
because  it  gave  us  a  free 
nation.  We  magnify  the 
.schools  during  American 
Education  Week  each 
year  IxK^ause  through 
them  we  preserve  and 
develop  the  finer  values 
of  our  civilization.  During  this  week, 
throughout  America  public  interest  cen¬ 
ters  on  the*  schools;  a  spetnal  welcome  is 
extended  to  parents  and  other  citizens 
to  visit  and  study  the  schools  and  the 


Illustrated  hy  Frank  Witinu  zyk 


part  they  play  in  our  life;  teachers  and 
citizens  join  in  rededicating  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  democ¬ 
racy.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  it  better. 


Dressing  up  the  room  for  inspection  .  .  . 


...  is  the  aim  of  any  good  hostess 
who  wants  to  make  her  surroundings  as 
attractive  as  possible. 

If  the  physical  layout,  furnishings, 
and  equipment  are  attractive,  nf:w,  and 
modenj— glory  Ik*!  You  are  off  to  a 
flying  start.  Parents  will  smile  and 
sigh  that  “times  have  c(*rtainly  changed 
sinc'e  1  went  to  school.”  Thc?y  will  rub 
a  hand  over  a  smooth,  bkind  desk  top, 
tap  a  heel  exp(‘riin(*ntally  on  a  sound¬ 
absorbing  floor,  try  out  a  recessed-in- 
the-wall  locker,  write  with  yellow  chalk 
on  a  green  board.  They  will  marvel 
and  say,  “Now  why  didn’t  somebody 
have  sense  enough  to  think  of  that 
before?”  when  they  note  tliat  the  chalk¬ 
board  slants  out  as  it  approaches  tlie 
bottom  so  that  the  tall  guy  can  write 
the  last  few  lines  without  having  to 


assume  a  giraffe-sprawling-for-a-piecc- 
of-grass  position. 

•  If  the  physical  surroundings  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  you  concentrate  on 
playing  up  the  "aliveness"  of  your  room, 
on  making  them  feel  the  interest,  fun, 
and  learning  that  gtK'S  on  there.  Hava 
them  saying,  “I’d  love  to  go  to  school 
again  if  I  could  be  in  that  class.” 

“CJiKxl  classr(K)m  atihosphere  is  more 
than  fl(M>r  layout,  bright  wall,  mcMlern 
functional  equipment,”  you  tell  yourself 
for  the  umpteenth  time.  And  that 
classrcxnn  atmosphere  can  be  expressed 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 

MickigM  State  Collaga 
East  LaesiHg,  Mtckigaa 


tangibly  if  you  will  make  the  effort. 

•  That  “neat  as  a  pin"  and  “live<l-in” 
look  can  both  Ite  achieved  if  you  con¬ 
centrate  on  both.  The  neatness  comes 
from  having  everything— from  desk  tofts 
to  cabinet  doors— really  clean,  by  lack 
of  clutter,  and  by  attractively  arrangetl 
displays.  It  is  not  achieved  merely  by 
slioving  everything  out  of  sight.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  give  the  custodial  force  a 
hand  with  a  little  extra  dusting,  board 
washing,  desk  cleaning— even  waxing,  in 
some  cases— to  give  your  room  a  spick- 
and-span.  ready-for-company  cleanli¬ 
ness.  'The  boys  and  girls  will  kive 
pitching  ill  to  help  if  you  think  it’s 
fun. 

The  "lived-in”  bxik  comes  from  leav¬ 
ing  your  working  tools  (the  ones  that 
ordinarily  stay  out)  right  out  in  siglit. 
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arranxed  iii  tidy,  ordn-ly  faahiuri,  and  beautiful  shorthand  characters,  let  her  literally.  Display  only  one  item  of  each 

from  the  right  kirHls  of  displays.  do  the  shorthand  part.  I>on't  forget  to  boy  or  girl  until  at  least  one  item  of 

•  Ijeave  the  reference  hooka  otjt  have  the  last  line  say  in  longhand,  each  person’s  work  has  been  high* 

within  easy  reach.  Make  good  use  of  “Shorthand  written  by  Mary  Sue  ughted. 

the  chalkboard.  If  your  slM>rthand  class  Smith.”  If  Nancy  is  a  beautiful  pen-  Remember  this:  Nothing  is  as  inter- 

meets  in  this  room,  leave  some  outlines  man,  let  her  do  the  longhand  transcript.  eating  to  parents  as  their  own  child’s 

on  the  hoard.  Alongside  have  the  long-  This  gets  a  signed  by-line,  too.  work.  But  be  sure  that  ik>  child’s  work 

liand  trariK'ription.  If  Mary  Sue  writes  •  Doea  bookkeeping,  meet  in  this  calls  attention  to  him  in  a  belittling 

uHtm?  Fine.  Let  the  side  board  demon-  way.  AE  Week,  or  any  other  week,  is 
stration  point  up  some  particular  phase  not  for  shaming  or  humiliating  anyone, 
you  are  on  right  now.  Adjusting  and  Yes,  it’s  quite  a  challenge  to  find  some- 

closing  entries,  maybe?  How  about  thing  good  that  some  of  the  students 

dressing  up  thtise  T-accounts  in  colored  can  do— but  find  it! 

chalk?  'That  blue  credit  in  the  Sales  •  Aa  a  final  teat  of  "room  readiness,” 
Account  shows  up  as  a  blue  debit  in  the  stand  at  the  door  and  pretend  you  are 

P  and  L  Summary  Account,  and  so  on.  the  visitor.  If  the  guest  played  that  old 

•  Btdletin  boarda  add  color  as  well  game  of  "clues,”  could  he  piece  together 

as  impart  information.  Be  sure  that  they  the  whole  story?  Would  he  really  know 

tell  the  visitors  what  you  have  done—  where  he  was?  If  not,  better  make  your 

are  doing.  Display  the  e£Forts  and  ac-  dressing  up  of  the  room  more  mean- 

complishments  of  many.  Count  names—  ingful. 

When  the  visitors  come  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  r(K>m  is  ready  for  company,  Derrumatration  leaaona.  If  this  is  the  tions  by  students  of  the  various  projects, 

btit  are  the  (X.'cupants?  Cilad  as  people  form  your  AEW  hostessing  takes,  guests  may  be  your  "at  home.” 

are  to  see  guests,  company  disrupts  the  will  probably  arrive  at  a  stated  time.  An  Often  Houae.  It  will  be  fun  if 

routine  of  the  home.  Some  families  ’They  may  have  been  briefed  on  what  well  planned.  Ask  yourself  these  ques- 

take  it  in  their  stride,  and  Ixrth  hosts  is  to  take  place  by  advaiK.*e  publicity  tions:  When  is  the  most  feasible  time  in 

and  guests  have  a  wonderful  time.  that  was  incoriKwated  in  the  invitation  your  community  fur  holding  it— night. 

Why?  llie  answer  may  lie  in  the  fact  or  in  the  local  or  sch<M>l  paper.  or  day?  Will  it  be  a  departmental  open 

that  the  host  family  lias  planned  in  A  room  ’’tea"  A  tea  for  parents  and  house  or  a  school-wide  one?  If  schuol- 

advance.  You  and  your  class  should  patroru  can  be  handled  far  more  simply  wide,  how  much  time  can  you  fairly 

plan  to  be  that  kind  of  family.  than  you  think  and  certainly  adds  a  ej^pect  to  "take”  for  your  part  of  the 

'The  (xx^sion  which  brings  your  vis-  graciousness  to  your  hostessing.  If  you  festivities?  How  can  your  class  or  de- 

itors  may  take  any  one  of  several  haven’t  tried  this  one  liefore,  you  will  partment  help  make  it  a  success? 

forms:  be  amazed  at  the  "liest”  articles  that  An  aaaembly  program  may  turn  out  to 

Viaiting  in  the  claaaroom  while  reg-  parents  willingly  lentl  to  make  the  tea  be  your  lot.  This  may  be  given  in  con- 

ular  work  is  in  progreu.  If  this  is  done,  table  a  thing  of  beauty.  Students  will  be  junction  with  the  open  house,  the  visit- 

be  sure  there  is  a  reception  committee  careful  not  to  damage  them,  too.  ing  of  classrooms,  the  tea,  or  the  regular 

of  one  or  two  to  greet  the  guests.  An  exhibit,  complete  with  explana-  PTA  meeting. 


When  your  assignment  is  an  assembly  program  .  .  . 


.  .  .  four  objectives  will  probably 
run  through  your  mind  almost  imme¬ 
diately:  have  a  purpose,  have  a  plan, 
enlighten,  and  entertain. 

What  kind  of  program  is  feasible  in 
tlie  light  of  demands  on  pupils  and 
teachers?  What  can  lx>  done  within  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space?  What 
sort  of  program  will  have  the  most 
far-reaching  effect— or  the  best  follow¬ 
up  possibilities?  What  iinitpie  ctHitribu- 
tion  to  the  ass<mbly  program  can  your 
class  make?  What  can  you  do  to  get 
audieiK'e  partici[>ation?  Here  is  a  fine 
chance  to  tell  the  visitors  about  AEW, 
the  business  department,  and  the  rest 
of  the  departments  of  tl<e  school. 
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•  If  the  program  is  centered  around 
the  general  AEW  theme  for  this  year, 
"Good  Schook  Are  Your  Responsibil¬ 


ity,”  find  out  what  the  other  participants 
in  the  assembly  program  are  doing. 
Fit  your  part  in,  but  come  out  also  with 
a  special  mimeographed  paper  that  tells 
briefly  about  these  things:  AEW’s 
origin,  purpose,  activities,  scope,  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  national  and  local  spon¬ 
sors.  You  can  get  all  this  material  and 
more  from  AEW  headquarters.  The 
National  Education  As.sociation,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

•  Cive  a  brief  rttndown  of  the  daily 
topics  for  the  week:  Ideala  to  Live  By, 
Teachera  for  Tomorrow,  Investing  in 
Oood  Schools,  Working  Together  for 
Good  Schools,  Teaching  the  Fundu- 
mentala  Today,  How  Good  Are  Your 
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Schooh?  A  letter  of  request  to  reprint . 
from  the  materials  issued  by  AEW 
headquarters  (you  can  send  it  with  your 
request  for  free  materials)  will  surely 
bring  ready  pennission  to  use  what  you 
want  in  your  inimeogrupluHl  pa|)er. 

•  Irudude  a  check  list  for  jmrents  to 
get  audience  participation  and  interest. 
Have  the  m.c.  of  your  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  ask  the  parents  to  turn  to  the 
insert  page  (colored  for  easy  finding) 
and  see  how  many  of  the  questions 
from  the  following  list  they  can  answer 
(from  page  13  of  Personal  Growth 
Leaflet,  No.  58,  National  Education 
Association) : 

A  Check  List  for  Parents 

1.  Are  you  an  active  inembt'r  of  a 
FT  A  or  a  citizens  committee? 

2.  Are  you  acquainted  with  your 
children’s  teachers? 

3.  Have  you  visited  sc‘h(X)l  within 
the  past  six  months? 

4.  13o  you  know  the  average  class 


size  in  your  own  community’s  schools? 

5.  you  know  the  approximate 
range  and  average  salary  of  teachers  in 
your  community? 

6.  LX>  you  know  the  per  pupil  cost 
of  your  scliools? 

7.  Can  you  name  a  inaior  improve¬ 
ment  about  to  be  introduced  into  your 
schools? 

8.  (^an  you  name  at  least  one  prob¬ 
lem  for  which  no  solution  is  in  sight? 

9.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  “edu¬ 
cation  c‘ommittee“  of  any  organization? 

10.  Do  you  read  regularly  at  least 
one  magazine  that  deals  with  scIum>U 
and  school  programs? 

Just  fur  fun,  have  a  show  of  hands  on 
how  ipany  could  answer  all  ten  ques¬ 
tions.  Nobrnly?  Well,  how  about  nine? 
And  so  on.  To  add  zest,  you  might 
give  a  simple  prize  for  the  high  per¬ 
son— or  a  bag  of  small  prizes  for  high 
scores. 

•  “These  Are  Your  Schools"  will  be 
a  section  of  your  paper  that  you  will 


want  to  make  much  of.  Here  you  will 
round  out  the  AEW  piciure  with  local 
facts  and  figurt's.  Here  will  be  found 
the  answers  to  tliosc  ten  questions,  and 
to  more.  Ck;t  administrative  help  on 
preparing  the  setup  and  contents  of 
this  section,  for  this  is  the  place  where 
you  can  really  drive  home  the  fact  that 
the  schools  in  the  community  are  oper¬ 
ated  at  the  quality  level  that  the  |ieople 
want  and  deman<I— and  supimrt. 


The  business  department  can  still  do  more  .  .  . 


.  .  .  because  golden  opportunities  to 
be  of  service  and  to  get  favorable  notic'e 
are  floating  all  around.  All  you  need 
do  is  snatch  them. 

Is  the  general  business  group  study¬ 
ing  consumer  buying?  How  about  some 
posters  for  display  downtown  on  “In¬ 
vestment  in  Education’7  Show  them 
what  “Your  School  Tax  Dollar  Buys.” 
Show  the  percentage  of  local  wealth 
invested  in  education— and  in  new  cars. 

Could  the  bookkeeping  class  come 
titrough  with  a  huge  financial  statement 
of  the  local  school  district,  which  could 
be  pasted— billboard  fashion— out  at  the 
comer  of  the  town  square? 

How  about  getting  the  FBLA  group 
to  take  on  some  of  the  countless  extra 
duplicating  jobs  in  connection  with 
AEW?  Here’s  a  chance  for  service, 
practical  experience,  and  publicity,  all 
rolled  into  orte. 

•  When  it  comes  to  sheer  selling  of 


today’s  schools  to  the  general  public, 
the  business  depiirtment  is  supi'rsales- 
man  indeed.  Nowhere  else  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  preparation  for  the  business  of 
living  exemplified  better  than  in  your 
department.  V(K-ational  skills  are  tan¬ 
gible  results  of  what  the  schrails  are 
doing  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  l)e- 
come  self-supporting  citizens.  You  do 


not  deceive  yourself.  Building  a  voca¬ 
tional  skill  is  IK)  more  im|M>rtant  than 
building  an  ideal,  shaping  character— 
but  it  is  sometimes  more  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  for  impressing  the  public. 

American  Education  Wiek  is  defi¬ 
nitely  an  uplMirtunity  to  fliNKl  visitors 
with  practical  examph'S  of  what  the 
business  department  is  iloing. 


This  one  week  can  put  its  stamp  on  every  other  week  .  .  . 


.  .  .  even  though  you  can’t  operate 
indefinitely  at  the  white  heat  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  should  accompany  AE  Week. 
But  you  can  certainly  capitalize  on  the 
impetus  given  by  AE  Week  all  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Did  you  feel  that,  in  the  general 
melee,  you  barely  got  started  showing 


and  telling  about  your  department? 
That  you  didn’t  really  get  acc|uainted 
with  very  many  parents?  TIuit  you 
merely  scratched  the  surface  in  public 
relations?  Good. 

•  You  keep  right  on  putting  into 
action  those  ideas  you  had  about  a 
machines  denmnstration,  about  more 


get-togethers  with  parents,  about  more 
use  of  community  resources  in  teacliing. 
al)out  visiting  in  more  of  your  pupils’ 
homes.  Pretty  siHm  you’ll  be  living  up 
to  that  slogan,  “Never  teach  the  child 
of  a  stranger.”  And  pannits  will  be 
living  up  to  its  complement— “Never  let 
a  stranger  teach  your  child.” 
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Is  Teaching  a  Profession? 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  In  thi*  article,  Mr.  Dorey  seti 
off  a  tmall  bomb.  If  any  of  the  fragments  hit  you, 
or  your  acquaintances,  why  not  write  us  a  letter 
about  ft?) 

(Harry  Partons,  teacher  of  a  general  hueiness 
courae  in  a  high  achool,  waa  correcting  papers 
at  hia  home  one  evening  when  the  doorbell  rang. 
He  admitted  Parker  McGowan,  a  prominent  at¬ 
torney  of  the  city  and  president  of  the  school 
hoard. ) 

Fahioni:  Well,  this  is  an  honor,  Mr.  McGowan. 

McGowan:  1  wouldn’t  say  that.  I’ve  come  to  ask 
a  favor. 

(A  favor!  And  for  the  man  who  had  squelched 
the  teachers’  request  for  an  increase  in  salaries!) 

FAKMiNi:  Won’t  you  sit  down?  What  can  I  do 
for  you? 

McGowan:  Thanks.  It’s  about  my  boy  Henry. 
You  have  him  in  your  classes,  I  believe,  and  in 
your  Isome  nK>m.  He  finishes  high  scImk)!  in 
June—I  hope— and  I  haven’t  made  up  my  mintl 
wh<*tlier  to  send  him  to  college  or  put  him  to 
work.  I  want  your  advice. 

Parsons;  I  see.  You  assume  that  bt'cause  of  my 
personal  contacts  and  professional  training  I  can 
understand  him  Ix^ter  than  you? 

McGowan:  Well,  not  exactly  that.  As  parents,  we 
know  what  his  good  and  bad  traits  are;  but  you 
have  a  professional  equipment  that  should  help 
us  decide  whether  college  is  the  right  thing  for 
him. 

Parsons:  Yes,  I  understand  Henry’s  aptitudes 
and  skills;  and  I  can  give  you  advic*e.  But  my  fee 
will  be  ten  dollars. 

McGowan:  Your  wliatl? 

Parsons:  My  fee.  You’re  familiar  with  fees,  Mr. 
.Mc<H>wan.  You’ll  recall  that  when  I  hud  to  sell  a 
bit  of  property  left  to  me,  in  order  to  met-t  an 
insuranc'e  premium,  you  drew  up  the  deed— 
rather,  your  clerk  did.  Your  fee  was  twenty-five 
dollars.  I’ll  be  more  conservative  and  charge  you 
only  ttm  dollars. 


.McGowan:  But,  man,  you’re  a  teacher!  You’re 
paid  a  salary  by  the  taxpayers! 

Parsons:  Certainly,  but  for  a  .seven-hour  day 
and  a  five-day  .week. 

McGowan:  Ridiculous!  You’re  not  paid  on  a 
set  time  basis. 

Parsons:  But  you  forget,  Mr.  McGowan.  When 
the  school  board,  of  which  you  are  president, 
turned  down  our  retjuest  for  an  increase  in  sal¬ 
aries  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living,  you  de¬ 
fended  your  refusal  on  the  basis  that  we  were 
paid  for  a  seven-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week, 
and  therefore  were  paid  all  we  earned. 

No,  my  fee  for  professional  services  is  ten 
dollars.  If  you  ck>n’t  want  them.  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
have  to  excuse  me.  I  have  a  pile  of  papers  to 
correct  that  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  get  done 
in  a  sev<fn-hour  day,  what  with  extracurricular 
woric  after  school,  student  conferences,  and  facul¬ 
ty  meetings. 

Incidentally,  you  seem  to  create  the  impression 
through  the*  newspapers  that  taxpayers  are  a 
special  class  of  the  public  and  teachers  are  ex¬ 
empt. 

McGowan:  But— but,  even  so,  you’re  not  in  a 
profession  like  ours  where  fees  are  the  estab¬ 
lished  method  of  payment! 

Parsons:  Not  in  a  profession?  Teachers  spend  as 
much  time,  money,  and  cerebration  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  they  must  teach, 
and  the  techniques  and  skills  in  teaching,  as 
you  lawyers,  doctors,  and  engineers.  The  trouble 
is,  you  people  look  down  on  teaching  as  a  profes¬ 
sion— you  dunk  anyone  can  do  it.  Teaching  is  a 
science  and  an  art.  Even  if  one  is  a  Ixim  teacher, 
he  must  acquire  an  understanding  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  methods,  vocational  guidance  principles, 
and  a  special  skill  in  handling  adolesc-ents.  That’s 
what  you’re  asking  me  to  give  you.  It’s  high 
time  that  this  cxmdescension  on  the  part  of  the 
business  and  professional  world  stop  or  there 
will  be  more  teacherless  schools. 

McGowan:  It  seems  to  me  you’re  uttering  dan¬ 
gerous  sentiments. 
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Why  do  physicians  and  lawyers  always  explode  when 
teachers  mention  “fees”?  Here’s  a  challenge  issued  by 


J.  MILNOR  DOREY 


Parsons;  Too  dangerous  for  my  own  gtKxi,  you 
mean?  I’m  quite  well  aware  of  it.  However,  if 
you  should  choost*  to  decide  that  I  am  not 
needed  in  the  high  school,  1  could  step  into 
National  Utilities  tomorrow  at  twice  the  salary 
you’re  paying  me. 

McGowan:  Why  don’t  you  do  it  then? 

Parsons:  Bt^cause  I’m  fool  enough  to  believe  1 
ought  to  stick,  considering  this  general  exodus. 
Someone  has  to  stick.  Besides,  I  love  to  teach 
and  work  with  young  people. 

But,  to  come  back  to  Henry:  If  you  want  my 
advice  about  him,  my  f»ie  is  ten  dollars. 

McGowan:  Not  from  me,  you  won’t  get  it! 
Parsons:  Suit  yourself.  Dr.  Erwin  paid,  though. 
.McGowan:  Erwin?  What  did  he  want? 

PARSi)Ns:  He  c-aine  to  see  me  the  ()ther  night 
about  lus  boy,  t(K).  But  that  was  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  You  may  know  John.  His  parents  are  just 
plain  helpless.  But  I  understand  John  and  his 
emotional  disturbanc'cs,  and  he  listens  to  me.  So, 

I  toki  Dr.  Erwin  that  if  he  would  give  me  a  free 
liand  1  l>elieved  I  could  handle  the  situation. 

At  first,  he  t(M)k  the  same  arrogant  position 
you  did  when  I  suggested  a  fee.  But,  in  the  end, 
he  paid.  You  see,  he  gave  me  a  clieckup  last 
year  and  charged  me  twenty-five  dollars.  This  fall 
I  luid  him  go  over  me  again.  His  fee  this  time, 
for  the  same  job,  was  thirty-five  dollars.  I  asked 
him  why,  and  he  said  it  was  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  You  see,  you  .so-c;illed  professionals 
have  the  advantage  over  teachers.  When  prices 
go  up,  all  you  do  is  raise  your  f(K^,  and  your 
net  stays  the  same.  W'e  teachers  have  to  take 
what’s  handed  out  to  us.  * 

McGowan:  I  still  say  you  have  i»o  license  to 
charge  for  professional  services  when  you  are 
paid  a  salary.  The  professional  service  of  law¬ 
yers  and  doctors  is  of  quite  a  different  value  to 
society. 

Parsons:  I’m  glad  you  mention  that.  You  mean 
that  lawyers  ami  d<x.tors  are  rendering  services 
to  society  greater  than  those  of  teachers.  Let’s 


see.  The  whole  town  kiM>w.s  that,  as  a  c'orpewa- 
tion  lawyer,  you  got  Sintex  Limited  out  of  u 
jam  with  the  Goveniment.  I’ll  bet  you  that  your 
fee  for  just  that  one  case  was  as  much  as  the 
average  salary  for  our  elementary  tuachers  for  a 
whole  year. 

I  can  see  you  tlon’t  want  to  take  me  on.  So, 
would  you  say  that  that  sort  of  business  is  serv¬ 
ing  society  Ix'tter  than  the  work  of  a  teache‘r 
who  is  trying  to  rear  a  generation  tl»at  will  con¬ 
duct  business  under  a  Ix'tter  code  of  ethics?  Or, 
would  you  say  that  the  lawyer  who  makes  much 
more  than  the  teacher  merely  by  drawing  up 
wills,  deeds,  mortgages— a  skill  that  does  not  take 
profound  erudition  or  time  to  learn  -is  more 
worthwhile  to  society  than  the  teacher? 

And,  while  we’re  on  the  .subjec*t,  would  you 
say  tfiat  publishers  who  make  a  fortune  with 
magazines  that  appt'al  to  peoj)le  of  sixth-grade  in¬ 
telligence  are  doing  stxriety  a  greater  service  than 
the  teachers  wIk)  are  trying  to  weed  <xit  the 
morons  from  society,  and  to  improve  the  tastes 
and  standards  of  those  who  want  their  help'’ 
'They  have  an  uphill  job  in  the  face  of  much  of 
the  so-called  literature  fed  the  public.  And 
there’s  always  shouting  about  the  overbiirdemxl 
taxpayers  when  increases  in  salaries  for  teachers 
come  up. 

No,  if  the  public  won’t  recognize  the  dignity 
and  caliber  of  the  teaching  profession  as  quite 
on  a  par  with  any  other  profession,  we’U  have  to 
charge  fees  for  our  professional  services.  Parents 
come  to  us  all  the  time  for  advice  and  infrrrma- 
tion  on  their  problems.  Our  outskii;  time  is 
taken  up  with  them.  So,  Mr.  McGowan,  how 
about  Henry?  Want  my  advico  for  ten  dollars? 
McGowan:  Well— I  do  admit  I’m  stumped  as  to 
what  to  do  for  tht;  boy’s  gtaxl.  You  ought  to  be 
able  to  throw  light  on  the  vocational  angle. 
PARsrrNs:  'That’s  not  the  only  angle  I  can  throw 
light  on— angles  that,  as  a  parent,  you  ought  to 
know.  How  alxnit  it? 

McGowan;  All  right.  Want  yrxir  foe  in  advance? 

Parso.ns:  No,  I’m  not  a  lawyer.  I  don’t  ask  for  a 
retairxjr. 
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For  more  than  fifty  years,  the  Board  of 

Examiners  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  conducting  examinations  for  persons 
seeking  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  or  who  seek 
advancement  in  that  field.  TTie  examinations  cover 
many  areas,  generally  geared  to  the  scope  of  the  job 
souglit.  Among  the  tests  given  are  a  written  test,  an 
interview,  and  a  teaching  test.  Other  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  for  special  areas  (a  performance  test,  for  in¬ 
stance);  but  here  1  sfiould  like  to  dwell  specifically  on 
some  of  the  studies  that  have  been,  and  still  are  being, 
made  in  cofinection  with  the  teaching  test. 

Because  almost  all  the  examinations  given  by  the 
Hoard  of  Examiners  are  competitive  in  character,  con¬ 
stant  effort  is  directed,  in  constructing  the  tests,  and  in 
devising  a  rating  system,  toward  making  the  process 
less  subjective  and  as  valid  and  reliable  as  possible.  In 


an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  general  observations 
found  in  other  rating  forms,  the  Board  has  tried  to 
devise  a  rating  instrument  that  would  result  in  the 
recording  of  specifics  leading  up  to  the  over-all 
judgment. 

To  this  end,  die  assistance  of  experts  and  specialists 
was  solicited.  The  result  of  their  efforts,  pilot  studies, 
and  experiments  was  the  form  that  follows  on  these 
pages.  For  more  than  five  years,  the  basic  form  has 
been  used  in  classrooms  by  examiners,  and  by  super¬ 
visors  observing  the  work  of  regular  teachers.  There 
have  been  constant  changes;  in  fact,  changes  are  still 
in  progress.  But  out  of  the  continued  use  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  these  values  emerged: 

•  Reference  to  important,  specific  areas  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  performance. 

•  Provision  for  specific,  quantitative  ratings  for  each 
area  and  subdivision. 

•  Different  considerations  for  areas  covered  (per¬ 
sonality,  outcomes,  etc.)  where  any  one  of  these  areas 
assumed  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  a  particular 
lesson.  Thus,  in  a  given  lesson,  the  personality  of  a 

_ (Continued  on  page  23) 
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THU  U  THE  RATING  KEY  uwd 
throughout  the  form  that  foUowi.  In  it 
the  axaininer  checks  off  his  rating  of  the 
teacher  In  each  subdivision.  If  a  rating  is 
leas  than  ‘'Superior,"  the  reason  is  checked 
off  on  the  form. 


VERY 

POOR 

POOR 

PASSABLE 

ABOVE 

AVERAGE 

6000 

VERY 

GOOD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$ 

1 

7 

1 

9 

10 

PERSONAL  FITNESS 

Genwal  Impreasion— Attractiveness  and  Neatness  of  Appearance; 
Appropriateneas  of  Attire;  Poise 

——Unattractive  . Not  well  poised 

. ..Untidy  . Tense 

- Inapproprupriately  dreaaed  —"Nervous" 

- Kail«i  to  oomnurul  rospn-t 


Quality  of  Applicants  Voice 

..  JCuttural  ■  .1  Nasal 
-Hoarse  — —  Flat 

-Whining  ■ 


.  Strident 

——Tense 


-High 
-Thin  . 
4I0II0W. 


-Loud 

-Weak 

-Monotonous 


-Did  not  carry  well 


Applicant's  Use  of  English 


entence  stna-ture  grammatically  poor 

- incorrect  in  choice  of  words 


-Phrasing  of  questioiu  or  statements  gave 
misleading  impression 
-Made  errors  in  English 

-Sentence  structure  not  well-suited  to  level  of  group 
-Choice  of  words  iwt  always  suited  to  the  group 
-Used  vcnuunilar 


Relation  of  Energy  Output  to  Success  of  Lesson 


-Insufficient  output 
of  energy — listless 

I  impression  of  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  no  purpose 
-Overstimulated  dtildren 


-Energy  output  spasmod¬ 
ic,  ierky  or  uiK-ontrolled 
-Extremely  restless 
-Should  have  channeled 
energy  differently 


Applicant's  Enunciation  and  Pronunciation 


-Stammer  Careleas  enunciation 

- Mispronunciations 

-Foreignistru  - Rising  inflection 
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TEACHING  PROCEDURES 

Aim— Worthy,  Suitable;  Recognized  and  Acce|)ted  by  Cn»up 


^leveloping; 


-Aim  lacking; - never  clearly  defined 

-Incorrectly  stated 
-Too  mudi  time  spent  in  eUciting;. 

- stating 

-Aim  imposed  by  the  applicant 

-Aim  stated  or  developed  too  late  in  the  lesson 

-Not  in  accordance  with  the  topic 

-Not  sufficiently  significant 

-Not  desigm'd  to  fullfill  present  or  future  educational  or 
vocational  needs  of  the  group  or  class 
-Not  suited  to  abilities  of  a  majority  of  group  or  class 

-Scope  too  great  for  the  time  interval; - too  Umited 

-Aim  rejected  by  the  group; - merely  followed 


Extent  to  Which  Aim  Was  Achieved 

- Lesson  failed  to  follow  stated  aim 

- Additional  aims  interjected 

broader  than  stated  aim;- 


C'heck  iasiiffic'ient  to  determine  extent  to  which  aim  was 
achieved 

-Lesson  not  nnderstcxxl  by  majority  of  group 
-Lesson  not  learned  by  majority 


Motivation— Degree  to  Which  Applicant  Stimulated  a  Sustaine<l 
Interest  Through  Elucidation  of  Aims,  etc. 

- Applicant  failed  to  draw  on  pupils’  experience 

- No  real  motivation; - topic  merely  stated 

- Motivation  not  related  to  topic; - remotely  related 

- Overlong 

- Applicant  failed  to  capitalize  on  motivation  inherent  in 

lesson 

- Not  related  to  pupil  interests 

- Unsuited  to  the  age  and  maturity  of  a  majority  of  group 

- Socially  undesirable 


Development  of  the  Lesson 

- Plan  not  followed; - numerous  <ligressions  from  plan 

- Worthwhile  contributions  of  pupils  not  utilized  (fol¬ 
lowed  plan  rigidly) 

- ^Transitions  poor; - rimitted 

- Presentation  vague; - confusing; - incorrect 

- 1-Children  failed  to  recognize  die  relation  of  activities, 

demonstratioas,  charts  to  the  aim  of  the  lesson 

- Insufficient  attempt  to  make  abstract  ideas  concrete  or 

to  make  concrete  applicatioas 

- Emphasis  incorrectly  placed 

- Summary  lacking; — — —inadequate 

- Check  on  class  progress  lacking; - inadequate 

- ^Tlme  not  well  divided  among  different  aspe^  of  lesson 

——Time  inefficiently  used 

- ^Lesson  incomplete; - completed  before  end  of  pericxl 


Socialization— Co-operative  Pupil-Teacher  Activity 
- Lesson  dominated  by  applicant — few,  if  any,  oppor¬ 


tunities  provided  for  pupil  participation 

- Pupil  response  directed  to  teacher 

- Applicant  allowed  a  few  pupils  to  dominate  the  lesson 

- Emphasis  on  subject  matter  rather  than  child  develop¬ 
ment 

- Applicant  relied  on  imposed  control — failed  to  utilize 

opportunities  for  developing  self-control 

few  opportunities  provided  for  the  expression  of 
interest  or  enthusiasm 

-Few,  if  any,  opportunities  provide  for  the  exercise  of 

initiative; - creative  I'ffort; - social  co-operation; 

- social  respoasibility; - reflective  or  critir-al 

thinking; - effective  oral  or  written  expression 

-LittUt  or  no  effort  directe»l  toward  the  developoHuit  of 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  school;  — —  society; 
- further  learning 


Method— Appropriate,  Successfully  Adapted,  Skillfully  Applieil 

- Method  or  methods  not  suited  to  the  level  of  the  group 

- Inappropriate  to  aim  of  lesson; - to  topic 

- Applicant  lacked  skill  in  applying  method 

_ Applicant  was  unsuccessful  in  adapting  method  to  meet 

individual  needs 

- Mediod  consisted  in  following  the  textbook 

- Applicant  supplied  most  of  the  information  himself 

_ Applicant  encouraged  generalization  from  one  example 


Aitivities,  Techni<|ues,  and  Materials— Well-iuitetl  to  T»»pic,  Aim 
t)f  I.a^ssun  and  Ne^s  of  Croup;  Effeitively  Used 

Note:  Please  write  in  activities,  techniques,  and  inulcriais 
used  which  were  not  suited  to  or  not  adaptetl  by  the 
applicant  to  (a)  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  (l>)  the  toiric, 
(c)  the  needs  of  the  group 

Note:  Please  write  in  activities,  techniques,  and  materials 
which  (a)  were  ineffectively  used,  (b)  were  inefficiently 
used,  (c)  were  omitted  although  the  lesson  seemed  to 
require  them,  (d)  as  apphcxl  by  the  applicant  were 
inadequate  for  the  net'ds  of  the  situation  (e.g.,  use  of 
blackl^rd,  drill,  etc.) 


Questions  and  Answers  (To  be  c'hecked  when  appropriaUt  to 
type  of  lesson) 

- Questions  ptK)rIy  distributed 

- Applicant  failed  to  encourage  diffident  pupils  to  respoiwl 

- Applicant  enciniraged  or  ac'cepted  some  unison  answers; 

- many 

- Accepted  some  one-word  answers; - many 

- Applicant  sometimes; - often  repeated  respoiuMi  after 

pui)il 

- Order  of  riuestioiu  poor 

- Form  of  applicant’s  questions,  comments  on  responses 

poor 

-Failed  to  follow  up  answers 


-jQuestfoiu  not  well-stated  or  not  clear 
-Applicant  failed  to  elucidate  when  questi<ins  were  ntrt 
uriderstood 

-Applicant  discouraged  or  failed  to  encourage  pupil  ques¬ 
tioning  to  clear  up  difficulties 
-Applicant  failed  to  answer  unexp«-cted  questions 
-Allowed  pupil  questioiM  to  cause  digression  from  topic 

-Asked  some; - many  leading  ({uestions 

-Balance  lx>tween  factual  and  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions  poor 

-Questions  failed  to  draw  out  pupil  resources 
-Pivotal  questions  not  sufficiently  challenging 
-Applicant  asked  too  many  questions;— —talked  too 
much 


-Applicant  answered  (rwn  ({uestions  prematurely 
-Applicant  calleil  on  a  few  pupils  many  times;, 
allowed  a  few  pupils  t«»  particulate  crmstantly 


Demonstration  (To  lie  checked  when  appropriate  to  lesson) 
- Apparatus  or  niateriak  not  well-chosen;— ——not  ready 


for  use 

-Applicant  failed  to  see  that  pupils  were  following  the 
demonstration 

-Did  not  make  sure  tfiat  all  could  see  and  hear 
-Demonstration  incorrect 

-Relatkmship  between  demonstration  aiMl  prolilein  not 
clear 

-Applicant  failed  to  direct  students’  attention  to  impor¬ 
tant  aspects  of  tlie  experiment 
-Pupils  not  given  tink*  to  record  data 
-Reasoiu  for  employing  certain  techniijues  and  (ontroU 
not  clear  to  pupiU 
-Ceneralizations  not  em{ihasized 

-Applicant  faile<l  to  aid  in  formulating  generalizations 
-Failed  to  encourage  clas.i  to  suspend  jialgment  until 
adeqiute  data  were  olitained 
-Dkl  not  discuss  written  material  with  the  class 
-Discussion  showtHl  that  demonstration  failed  to  achieve 
its  purpose  ( Ctmtinua/i ) 
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Intrreat— Extmt  to  Which  ApplicMit  Was  Able  to  Capitalize  on 
KeadineM  of  Croup  or  to  Create  or  Stimulate  Interest  as  In¬ 
dicated  by  Pupils’  Hesponsiveness  and  Willingness  to  Volunteer 

- Applicant  failed  to  capitalize  on  pupils’  experienc-e 

Applicant  failed  to  capitalize  on  readiness  of  group 

..■■■  — T  echniqusis  for  arousing  interest  lacking; - too 

limited 

Techiik|uef  for  arousing  interest  not  well  integrated  with 
topic 

- Applicant  unable  to  hold  interest; - interest  "spotty  ’ 

Interest  at  brw  level; - group  unresponsive; - un¬ 

willing  to  volunteer 

-—Pupils  responded  to  applicant  domination — were  at¬ 
tentive  but  showed  ih>  enthusiasm 


Lesson  Plan  (Hating  on  basis  of  written  plan) 

.  .  Organization  lacking; - poor; - too  rigid 

- Plan  too  comprehensive  for  time  allotted; - t(M)  mea¬ 
ger 

■  Plan  iiuuiiiciently  detailed; - too  detailed 

- Plan  insufficiently  explidt; - incomplete 

- Plan  carelessly  drawn  up 

- Work  as  planned  not  a^pted  to  needs  and  alalitics  of 

the  group 

- Important  content  omitted 

..  Subject  matter  iixiorrect 

——No  provisiotu;  inadtHpiate  provisions  for 

materials  ..  ■  applications  — chec'k  on  progress 

- drill  - groups  summary 


CONTENT 


.Material  not  suited  to  level  of  pupils’  abilities 
.Information  iMit  relevant  to  pupils’  needs 
4tuufficient  amirnt  for  time  spent; - too  much  mate¬ 

rial 

-Material  unrelated  to  current  knowle<lge 
-Important  pliases  of  the  subfei't  omitted  or  understressed 


- Opportunities  for  coni-omitant  learning  neglectid 

- Content  not  sufBcii>ntly  significant 

..  Much  of  the  material  remotely  related  to  the  topic 

- Emphasis  iruxarectly  placed 

- (^mtent  incorrect; - inaccurate 

- CiMitent  not  well  integrat(*d; - too  abstract 


APPLICANT’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PUPIL  GROWTH 


Attitudes 

_ No  change  in  attitude  likely  to  n»ult  from  lesson 

...No; - insufficient  etnpliasis  on  sodally  acceptable 

attitudes 

— Iiuulvertently  encouraged  undesirable  attitudes 

_ Indifferent  toward  individual  and  social  attitudes — 

concerned  only  with  knowledge  and  skills 
—Stressed  socially  accn-ptable  attitudes  previously  learned, 
for  whidi  no  further  empliasii  was  needed 
I  Doubt  cast  up<m  socially  acceptable  attitudes  which 
previously  had  been  learned 


- Pupils  had  little  understanding  of  rote  skills  taught 

- Knowledge  uiuelated  to  child’s  present  or  future  needs 

- Emphasis  on  ideas  lacked  proper  proportion — important 

knowledge  understress«Hl;  unimportant  knowledge  stressed 

- Facts  acquired  not  related,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  to 

specific  situations 

- No  recognition  of  social  values  of  knowledge 

- Applicant  failed  to  correct  pupib’  English 

- Overemphasized  pupils’  errors  in  English; - little  ac¬ 
complished  by  corrections  of  pupils’  errors  in  English 


Knowledge 


Xittle  or  no  new  knowledge  acquired  by  pupils 

-Misinformation  acquired;— - luilf  tnitlis  acquired 

-Material  skimmed- — not  adequately  develof^ 
-Knowledge  carried  away  not  integrated 


-Skills  which  the  lesson  demanded  inadequately  mastered 
-Sidlb  developed  inappropriate  to  the  lesson 
■Skills  developed  not  suited  to  child’s  needs 
-Little  or  no  growth  in  any  skill,  personal  or  social 
-Development  of  skills  ireglected; - overemphasized 


RELATIONSHIPS 

Teacher-pupil  Interaction  Pattern— Mutual  Respect  for  Persoiud 
Integrity  and  Position 

——Teacher-centered  (applicant  read  or  leettued,  or  pupil 
respcaises  wen  directed  to  applicant) 

- -Applicant  imposed  own  point  of  view 

. ...  Applicant  peripheral  (in  Itands-off,  laissez  faire  rok) 

I  Pu^l  domiiMttxl  (applicant  overly  protective) 
—Interaction  quantitatively  p(X>r; - qualitatively  poor 


Quality  of  Pupil  Participation— Pupils  Made  Worthwhile  Con- 
tribullaos  to  Discussion  and  Summary  (Hiis  item  is  to  be  fudged 
withbi  framework  of  class,  climate  of  school,  etc.) 

—Little  or  IM)  parlk-ipation  —applicant  did  practically 
all  of  the  talking 

—  — -Pafticipation  confined  to  aiuwering  applk'ant’s  questkms 
and  to  doing  what  they  were  told 
...Pupil  oontributioiu  could  not  be  heard  by  others 

- Pupils  who  wished  to  participate  were  restrained  by  the 

applicant 


Teacher-Pupil  Rapport 

- No  attempt  to  establish  rapport — stiff,  formal,  hurried, 

afraid,  awed 

- Awkward  in  attempts  to  establish  rapport 

- Applicant  showed  some  evidence  of  interest  in  relation¬ 
ships  but  no  techniques  for  establishing  rapport 

- Applicant  established  rapport  with  small  part  of  class 

o^y 

- Poor  quality  of  rapport  as  evidenc-ed  by: - pupils' 

lade  of  respect; - antagonism; - pupils’  resentment 

of  applicant; - pupils’  toleration  for  applicant;  appU- 

cant’s  talking  down  to  pupils; - applicant’s  obvious 

scorn  of  pupils’  behavior 


Degree  and  Quality  of  Social  Interaction  among  Peers 

— -...Few  opportunities  for  interaction  provkled 

- Applicant  definitely  diKOuraged  interaction 

- Applicant  math;  Uttle  or  no  effort  to  overcome  passivity 

or  lack  of  co-operativeness  aiiMmg  pupils; - ^was  un¬ 

successful  in  efforts 

- Applicant  permitted  excessive  interaction  and  disregard 

for  the  rifffits  of  odiers 
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CLASS  MANAGEMENT 

Skill  in  Managing  Group  or  Groupt 

- Formalized  routine  procedures  (stereotyped,  purpose¬ 
less,  medianized,  hackneyed,  excessively  methodical) 
- Showed  inability  to  cope  with  individual  difficulties  (be¬ 
came  upset,  allowed  individual  to  upset  entire  group) 

- Created  problems  by  being  too  meticulous  regarding 

relatively  minor  occurrences 

- Coped  with  problem  for  time  being  but  did  not  solve  it 

- Showed  inability  to  cope  with  more  than  one  group 

- Allowed  needs  of  other  groups  to  interfere  to  too  great 

an  extent  with  group  under  direct  instruction 
- Unaware  of  needs  of  other  groups  (time  waste<l) 


Use  of  Materials  and  Equipment 

- Failed  to  use  materials  available;  - that  could  have 

been  secured 


{Text  continued  from  page  20) 

candidate  may  be  so  warm  or  winning  that  it  offsets 
shortcomings  in  methtxlology;  in  another,  a  person  who 
is  abrupt  and  unfriendly  but  mechanically  efficient 
may,  because  of  these  personality  traits,  cancel  out  an 
acceptable  lesson  development  pattern. 

•  Variations  in  specifics  where  differences  in  types 
of  lessons  call  for  them  (as  typing  work  in  a  class 
lesson). 

When  teaching  tests  are  to  be  given,  this  rating 
form  is  forwarded  to  the  assistant  examiner  to  whom 
a  candidate  has  been  assigned.  As  the  candidate 
teaches  the  class,  the  examiner  enters  his  observations 
or  tentative  judgments  in  the  booklet  or  on  note  papt;r. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  the  examiner  evaluates 
the  candidate’s  performance  and  then  enters  a  final 
report  on  the  rating  form  (or  on  another,  should  the 
first  have  been  used  as  a  preliminary  form),  recording 
his  judgment  of  aatisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  The  full 
report  includes  an  over-all  statement  of  the  strong  and 
weak  points  and  what  new  learnings,  attitudes,  out¬ 
comes,  or  pupil  growth  have  been  developed  (under 
the  caption,  “Thumb-nail  Description”);  a  full,  almost 
reportorial  running  account  of  the  lesson  (under  “Brief 
DescTipticMi  of  the  Lesson”);  and  a  rating  for  each  of 
the  items  set  forth  in  the  booklet. 

To  make  this  rating  form  as  practicable  as  possible, 
the  Biiard  of  Examiners  invited  schools  and  colleges  to 
make  use  of  it  and  to  submit  their  comments  and  criti¬ 
cisms.  Many  of  them  accepted  the  invitation.  Tlie  state¬ 
ments  of  reactions  tliat  have  been  rt^ceivt^l  from  these 
sources  have  proved  niost  helpftd. 

Why  Only  Negative  Aspects? 

One  of  the  major  reactions  was  expressed  in  the 
query,  “Why  are  only  negative  aspects  of  the  teaching 
performance  incorporated?  Why  not  approved  proce¬ 
dures  as  well?”  Th«*  an.s-wer  to  this  question  was  given 
serious  consideration  by  those  who  assisted  in  prepar¬ 
ing  this  form.  The  decision  to  present  only  negative  or 
undesirable  practices  was  decided  on  for  two  reasons: 


- Allowed  or  encouraged  incorrect  use  of  iiiateriah; 

- wasteful  use;  - destructive  handling 

- Was  overly  meticulous  in  regard  to  waste  or  damage 

- Failed  to  utilize  opportunities  for  training  children  in 

orderliness  and  economy 


Skill  in  Routine  Matters 

- AppUcant  failed  to  familiarize  self  with  routine  school 

procedures  (fire  drill,  leaving  room,  wardrobe,  etc.) 

- Failed  to  learn  pupih’  nanaes 

- Inc’fficient  in  distribution  and  ccdlection  of  luateriab 

- Countenanced  disorderliness;  - gave  too  much  time 

to  interclass  (dianges 

- Failed  to  rearrange  seating  when  lesson  called  for  it 

- Gross  failure  to  be  aware  of  pupil  ncM-ds — physical  com¬ 
forts,  lighting,  ventilation,  hearing  and  other  defects 
- Failed  to  notice  lack  of  c'oncentration  in  other  groups 


•  If  all  facets  of  a  l(‘sson,  Indh  goo<l  and  bad,  were 
included,  the  list  would  be  so  long,  and  yet  so  incom¬ 
plete,  as  to  l)e  overwhelming  anti  inconclusive. 

•  Since  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  instnimtmt 
is  to  point  up  weaknesses  that  txjuld  merit  improve¬ 
ment,  the  major  emphasis  .shoukl  be  devoted  to  the 
negative  elements  in  the  lesson.  This  latter  factor 
should  be  emphasized,  for  the  Board  of  Examiners  w 
called  on  to  inform  candidates,  on  request,  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  failure  in  a  test.  This  is  important  be¬ 
cause  many  of  these  candidates  take  later  examina¬ 
tions  and  seek  to  improve  themselves  in  areas  of 
weakness. 

The  Question  of  Adaptability 

Another  element  that  has  been  challengt^  is  tlio 
adaptability  of  this  rating  form  to  different  typ<*s  of 
teaching  lessons.  'The  committee  recognized  that  there 
are  dispiirate  characteristics  between  a  stenogri'phy 
lesson  (in  which  are  stressed  such  elements  as  rate 
of  diertation,  method  of  checking  results,  clarity  ol 
enunciation  ami  pronunciation),  a  lesson  in  science 
(with  lal)orat(My  work),  work  with  mental  retardates 
(which  employs  group  effort),  and  kindergarten  classes 
(which  teach  through  play).  And  it  recognized,  tiw), 
that  all  these  differ  in  approach  from  lessons  in  English 
and  the  social  studies,  which  are  generally  develop¬ 
mental  lessons.  The  problem  of  adjusting  this  form  to 
different  types  of  lessons  was  finally  solved  by  drawing 
’  up  special  page  inserts  for  each  of  these  types  of  les¬ 
sons.  Thus,  for  the  laboratory  work  in  science  or  horm? 
et'onomics,  there  was  devised  a  “demonstration  page," 
which  contains  reference  to  such  items  as  whether  the 
experiment  was  conducted  by  the  teacher  or  a  pupil, 
<rtc.  Other  subjec*t  areas  were  treated  similarly. 

In  a  rating  instrum^mt  like  this,  all  artras,  elements, 
and  terms  can  be  varied  by  supervisors  and  examiners 
lor  any  given  teaching  test.  The  virtue  and  value  of 
the  rating  form  Iumi  in  its  reduction  of  subjectivity 
through  specifics  and  its  flexibility  in  terms  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  subject  fields. 
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ENVEIX)PRS  are  <iealrd  and  bundled,  but  not  till  after  .  .  . 


AS  THE  AUTHOR  handi  out  file  cards  to  lOfne  studenti, 
othan  bi  tbe  front  rows  type  iticken  from  tbe  cards. 


Gearing  a 


Every  TF^ACJIEH  who  stays  at 
one  sehuol  over  a  period  of  years 
eventually  comes  face  to  face  with 
community  projwts.  When  she  does  she 
may  os  well  make  a  learning  situation 
of  it.  Work  of  this  nature  is  a  challenge, 
not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to  the 
sturlents  as  well. 

The  teacher  must  Im*  able  to  rear¬ 
range  her  work  in  order  to  fit  this 
extracuiricnilar  activity  into  her  daily 
program.  Parts  of  tlie  textlMK>k  that  are 
pt>rtinent  must  be  selectrsl  and  tauglit, 
f.e.,  Ikjw  to  file  alphul)etically,  make 
out  file  c'ards,  type  and  seal  envelopes 
chain  style,  etc. 

One  of  my  projects  is  the  Christmas 
Seal  sale  campaign  in  Madison  County, 
Ohio.  Elxcept  for  €X)llecting  the  money, 
tlie  project  is  done  in  its  entirety  by 
the  advanced  studt*nts  in  the  typing 
and  office  practice  classes. 

Building  tht*  File 

Of  course,  tlie  first  y«‘ar  is  the  hard¬ 
est,  bec^ause  the  file  for  tht*  mailing  list 
has  to  be  made  up.  We  us<*d  the  ixainty 
tux-rrtum  list  and  telephone  din'ctories 
to  secure  the  desired  names.  Tlie  sheets 
and  pages  of  thi'se  books  were  separated 


and  distribiiti'd,  and  the  advanced  typ¬ 
ing  clau  worked  diligently  for  several 
weeks  setting  up  the  card  file.  Elach 
card  contains  the  tuune  and  address  of 
a  citizen.  The  code,  placed  on  the  card 
by  the  county  director,  is  determined 
by  the  individual  amount  of  money 
donated  the  preceding  year.  Once  this 
file  is  in  order,  it  is  a  relatively  simple 
task  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Assigning  Responsibility 

Tlie  stucUmts  are  given  the  instruc¬ 
tions  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  EUich 
one  is  assigned  a  letter  or  a  portion  of 
a  letter  of  the  alphalx't  and  is  held 
responsft>le  for  that  part  of  the  file  until 
all  the  work  is  completed. 

The  pupils  type  onto  each  address 
sticker  the  information  from  the  card. 
The  card  is  then  turned  face  down  to 
keep  it  in  alphabetical  order.  At  the 
close  of  the  period,  a  rubber  band  is 
placed  arcMind  the  portion  of  the  cards 
completfHl,  and  another  around  the  un¬ 
used  OIK'S.  A  third  baud  gin's  urouml 
both  sets  of  cards  so  that  eac'h  student’s 
work  will  b<*  in  a  separate  package. 
Then  thi'  wink  goes  to  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  file.  We  use  two  periods 


a  day— the  advanced  typing  and  the  of¬ 
fice  practice  classes. 

Last  year  27  students  worked  on  the 
project.  It  toiA  eight  days  to  do  the  job 
of  sending  out  about  5000  stuffed  en¬ 
velopes  containing  seals,  leaflet,  letter, 
and  return  envelope.  Waste?  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  problem.  We  had  only  five 
envelopes  returm?d. 

What  Are  the  Values? 

This  type  of  project  is  one  of  the  best 
motivation  schemes  you  can  use,  for 
these  reasons: 

•  It  makt*s  stiidi'nts  "eager  lieavers" 
and  stimiilatf's  healthful  competition. 

•  As  students  are  taught  to  apply 
their  knowledge,  the  "l>uilding  process,” 
or  articulation  to  more  responsibility,  is 
actually  taking  place. 

•  Our  purpose  in  this  project  is  not 
so  much  to  give  the  community  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  as  to  help  develop  good  work 
habits  in  our  students,  to  teach  them  to 
meet  deadlines  whi'ti  work  is  assigned, 
and  to  h'ani  to  co-operate. 

•  Weaknes.ses  become  evident,  and 
individual  dilfereiK'es  can  be  readily 
checked  as  part  of  the  ti'acher’s  follow¬ 
up  program. 
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.  .  .  THEY  ARE  STUFFED,  have  stickers  put  on  them  and  go  to  the  desk  of  the  girl  who  numbers  them  in  sequence. 


Christmas  Seal  Project 


MARY  DEL  TEDESCO 

Lon^  High  Sckeol 
Loadoe,  Ohio 


THE  AUTHOR'S  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HER  STUDENTS 


1.  ADDRESS  LABEL  SHEETS 

Start  at  clooed  end  of  label  sets.  Place  thirty  addresses  to 
a  set,  working  horizontally,  leaving  the  bottom  row  at  the 
attached  end  of  the  set  blank. 

Be  sure  to  place  the  “key”  to  the  right  of  the  address— in 
this  wayi 

Mr.  John  Jones 
Ill  East  11th  Street 
Ixmdon,  Ohio  c2 

(The  “key”  for  this  year  will  be  the  lost  one  on  the 
cord  and  will  be  in  red.) 

2.  ATTACH  IJ^BELS  TO  ENVELOPES 

Detach  the  top  sheet  of  labeb  only,  including  the  blank 
row  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Discard  top  sheet  of  carbon  paper  and  blank  rows  of  labels. 
Separate  typed  labels  oimI  attach  to  green  envelopes  be¬ 
tween  oddrMs  nuuhs  on  bock  of  envelope. 

Be  sure  tbe  envelopes  ore  kept  in  alphabetical  order. 

3.  NUMBER  THE  ENVEIX)PES 

While  envelopes  are  still  in  alphabetical  order,  number  the 
envelopes  (using  a  psmcil),  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
of  the  side  the  label  is  on,  numbering  consecutively  from 
1  to  .soon,  or  whatever  the  lost  number  is. 

Once  the  envelopes  are  numbered,  alphabetical  order  is  not 
important. 


4.  SEPARATE  ENVELOPES  BY  KEY  NUMBER 
Count  and  record  the  number  of  envelopes  in  each  key. 

As  soon  os  this  count  is  finished,  bring  all  “B”  key  en¬ 
velopes  to  the  teacher. 

5.  STUFF  ENVEIX>PES 

The  iHuneral  following  the  letter  or  letters  in  the  key  indi¬ 
cates  tbe  number  of  sheets  of  seals  to  be  put  in  an  envelope; 
i.e.,  cl  gets  one  sheet  of  seals;  c2,  Ic2,  olc2,  etc.,  get  two 
sheets  of  seals;  o3,  rc3,  d3,  etc.,  get  thrM  shorts  of  scab. 
Place  in  the  white  out-going  window  envelope  a  green  en¬ 
velope,  the  appropriate  number  of  sheets  of  seals,  the  educa¬ 
tional  iiuwrt,  and  a  letter. 

6.  SEAL  ENVEIXIPES 

Place  envelopes  on  desk,  address  down,  flap  open,  one  en¬ 
velope  on  top  of  tbe  other  with  all  gummed  edges  showing. 
Co  over  gummed  edges  with  moist  sponge. 

7.  PREPARE  FOR  MAIL 

After  envelopes  are  stuffed  and  sealed,  sort  them  by  post 
office. 

Wrap  in  bundles  no  larger  than  can  be  conveniently  handled 
by  one  hand  and  face  the  bundle,  tying  it  with  twiiM. 

Place  envelopes  for  each  post  office  in  a  separate  bag. 
Deliver  to  post  office. 
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Rate  Typing  Progress 
the  "Effective '  Way 

If  if*i  productive  capacity  you  want  to  measure, 
here*t  a  brand  new  system  for  calculating  it 


r 

SIMON  A.  OUCH  AN,  Cantrd  CoNMiMfcial  High  School,  Now  York  City 


ONE  OF  THE  most  perplexing 
proMems  the  teacher  of  type¬ 
writing  facet  it  detennining 
flow  large  a  deduction  to  make  for  an 
error  in  a  timed-copy  test.  Some 
teacliert,  of  courte,  make  ik)  deduction 
at  all  in  ordinary  daily  timings.  But, 
at  a  meature  of  true  jjroductive  capac¬ 
ity,  tome  method  of  diulucting  hat  its 
place,  at  least  in  timings  of  five  minutes 
or  more. 

For  a  long  time,  teacliert  who  liave 
made  deductions  liave  loyally  followed 
the  ten-word  deduction  for  each  error 
at  set  up  in  the  International  Type¬ 
writing  Contests.  Althougli  it  bec'aroe 
obvious  a  long  time  ago  that  this 
standard  of  deduction  lost  all  meaning 
when  applied  to  the  student  in  first-term 
typing,  thtTe  teemed  imi  lietter  or  more 
accurate  way  of  doing  it.  And  so  it  it 
still  impcmihle  to  make  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  the  loss  due  to  errors,  and 
to  answer  such  pertinent  questions  at: 

1.  If  the  speed  increases  aiul  the 
errors  rite,  it  the  student  showing  im¬ 
provement— if  he  goes  fnim  15  words 
a  minute  and  1  error  to  25  warn  and  3 
eiTors,  hat  he  improved? 

2.  CJau  we  predict  the  pniductivity  of 
a  typist?  Which  student  would  bo  more 
valuable  to  an  employer,  the  one  who 
tyi»od  15  warn  with  1  error  or  the  one 
who  typed  25  warn  witJi  3  errors? 

3.  Can  we  predict  transcription  out- 
(Mit  from  the  results  of  a  timed  straight- 
itjpy  test?  Thus,  how  long  should  it 
take  a  student  who  does  straight-copy 
work  at  42  warn  and  5  errors  to  turn 
out  a  dictated  letter  of  2(K)  words? 

Deducting  “Time"  not  “Words* 
After  a  great  deal  of  work  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  varioiu  techniques 
for  measuring  s|)eed  aiul  act'uracy,  I 
^ave  conclutlfnl  that  the  only  aci'tirate 
method  of  getting  a  true  gauge  of  pm- 
tliK-tive  speed  in  typing  is  to  make  a 
time  deduction  for  errors,  rather  than 
a  straight  word  deduction.  The  most 
logical  time  deduct  ion  is  the  number 
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of  seconds  required  to  correct  an  error. 
Some  teachers  will  immediately  murmur 
that  they  have  already  done  this  by 
allowing  students  to  era.<ie  during  a 
timed-copy  test.  Rut  the  disastrous  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  of  a  student  during  such 
a  test  make  its  use  of  little  value. 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  technicpie 
for  deducting  for  the  time  required  to 
erase  and  correct  an  error,  without  add¬ 
ing  an  emotional  obstacle  that  clouds 
the  tnie  typing  ability  of  the  student. 

I  believe  this  n€w  technique— I  call  it 
the  “Effective  Rate  of  Speed”— gives  a 
true  measure  of  speed  and  accuracy  in 
terms  of  real  productive  output. 

How  to  Find  the  Effective  Kate 

The  Effective  Rate  of  Speed  is  based 
on  making  a  deduction  of  20  seconds  for 
each  error  in  a  five-minute  timed  test. 
I  arrived  at  this  standard  after  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  the  time  ro(|uired  by 
typists  to  erase  and  correct  errors  in 
the  normal  course  of  work.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  errors,  of  course,  but  it 
sometimes  takes  no  longer  to  erase  an 
entire  word  than  it  does  a  single  stroke. 
Spreading  or  squeezing  words  takes 
longer,  and  typists  vary  in  correcting 
speed,  but  the  average  generally  holds. 

Here's  how  to  compute  the  Effective 
Rate  of  Speed: 

To  get  the  estimate  of  the  number  of 
words  that  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
time  taken  to  correct  an  error,  multiply 
the  gross  speed  a  minute  by  the  20-8ec- 
ond  time  deduction.  The  number  of 
words  lost  because  of  time  spent  cor¬ 
recting  errors  is  subtracted  from  the 
actual  number  of  words  typed,  and  the 
net  result  is  divided  by  five— the  test 
length  in  minutes  (example  at  right). 

The  advantages  of  tlie  Effective  Rate 
of  Speed  are  manifold: 

It  is  possible  to  compare  speed  and 
accuracy  performances  of  students  at 
various  times  during  the  term— thus,  the 
student  who  goes  from  15  warn  with 
I  error  to  25  warn  with  3  errors  on  a 
five-minute  copy  test  is  actually  show¬ 


ing  marked  improvement  by  going  from 
14  effective  warn  to  20  effective  warn. 

Knowing  a  student’s  Effective  warn 
enables  a  teacher  to  calculate  how  long 
it  should  take  the  student  to  transcribe 
a  letter,  allowing  for  insertion  of  paper, 
letter  placement,  etc.  If  the  time  is 
excessive,  the  student  probably  needs 
practice  in  reading  notes  or  in  manipu¬ 
lating  the  machine. 

The  deduction  for  errors  is  a  variable 
one,  based  on  the  speed  of  typing 
as  well  as  the  actual  number  of  errors. 
In  all  previous  methods  the  deduction 
for  errors  was  the  same,  regardless  of 
the  actual  speed  of  typing.  Although 
the  high-spetfd  typist  is  seemingly  pe¬ 
nalized  more  than  his  slower  neighbor, 
the  fact  is  that  the  word  loss  of  the  higli- 
speed  typist  i»  greater. 

It  is  true  that  on  shorter  timed 
tests— one-  or  three-minute  tests,  for 
example— using  the  Effective  method 
would  seem  to  penalize  the  student  ex¬ 
cessively.  The  question  here,  as  in 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  to  make 
deductions  at  all,  is  one  of  aim.  If  it 
is  productive  capacity  you  want  to 
measure,  you  must  impiose  a  time 
p<*nalty  for  errors. 

r— — — * - 

1  THIS  IS  HOW  THESE-^ 

i  f  WERE  CALCULATED 

I  ^  As  an  illustration,  let’s  take  a 
I  student  who  typed  at  a  gnms  speed 
{  of  36  w  a  m  and  made  4  errors  in 
I  a  five-miiuite  copy  test.  The  Effec- 
I  tive  Rate  of  Speed  would  be  calcu- 
I  lated  like  this: 

I  1.  Four  errors  would  mean  a  loss 
I  of  one  minute  and  20  seconds  of 
I  typing  time,  based  on  a  20-seoond 
I  deduction  for  each  correction. 

I  2.  A  one-minute-and-20-second 

{  loss  of  typing  time,  at  the  rate  of 
I  36  w  a  m,  would  mean  a  loss  of  48 
I  words. 

I  3.  The  gross  number  of  words 
j  typed  at  36  w  a  m  for  five  minutes 
I  would  be  180. 

I  4.  Deduct  the  48  words  lost  in 
I  correc*ting  errors  from  the  180  gross 
I  words  typed. 

I  5.  The  remaiiKler  of  132  words 

I  is  the  actual  number  of  words  that 
j  would  be  produced  if  errors  were 
I  erased. 

J  6.  Divide  the  132  words  of  ef- 
I  fective  typing  by  the  five  minutes 
I  of  actual  elapsed  time,  and  the 
j  Effective  speed  b  26.4  warn. 
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Retail  Selling  Has  a  NEW  LOOK 


The  changing  American  market  is  a  challenge 
distributive  education  can’t  afford  to  ignore 


children  than  they,  ur  their  cuunter- 
parts,  did  in  1940. 

What  does  this  imply  for  us?  Pri¬ 
marily,  it  opens  up  a  market  for  boys  and 
Kiris  in  high  sc1kx>1  to  secure  part-time 
jobs  on  a  co-operative  basis.  However, 
too  few  high  schools  in  these  peripheral 
areas  have  co-operative  programs. 
School  sup<;rintendents  and  school 
boards  in  small  communities  should 
definitely  consider  installing  co-opera- 


come.”  Furthermore,  the  number  of  such 
units  has  increased  by  44  per  cent  since 
1947. 

What  does  this  imply  for  retail  sell¬ 
ing?  It  means  that  we  should  re-examine 
the  products  being  studied  in  our  sales 
classes  and,  if  we  find  the  need  is  there, 
place  mure  emphasis  on  leisure-time 
products.  From  the  standpoint  of  guid¬ 
ance,  boys  and  girls  should  consider  this 
trend  when  planning  a  career  in  selling. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  provide  dve  programs  that  cut  across  vocational 
a  service  for  the  middle-class  group,  of  distributive,  office,  and  trades 

which  needs  to  know  how  to  spend  its  education. 

A  Ck»d  Product  Isn’t  Enough 

„ - s=—  People  in  the  United  States  are  not 

#  beating  a  path  to  the  store  having  “the 

best  mousetrap.”  Thousands  of  articles 
that  have  been  patented  and  placed  on 
the  market  show  development  of  bas¬ 
ically  gfxxl  ideas;  but,  because  they  have 
lacked  promotion  and  salesmanship, 
they  have  gone  unsold.  These  same 
ideas  in  the  hands  of  an  alert  and  pro¬ 
gressive  promotional  and  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  could  have  sold  many  of  the  items. 

Among  the  products  and  services 
mentioned  by  Merle  Thorpe  in  a  con¬ 
vincing  article  recently  was  life  insur¬ 
ance,  which  was  ignored  by  the  public 
when  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  English 
post  offices,  and  was  still  ignored  when 
it  was  put  on  the  market  by  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Com|)any;  however,  when  out¬ 
side  salesmen  stimulated  sales,  life  in¬ 
surance  became  a  necessity. 

Wliat  does  this  imply  for  us?  It  means 
that  no  matter  how  good  our  distributive 
education  program  is,  we  must  tell  the 
story  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  will 
know  what  we  are  talking  about,  tell  it 
to  nuiny  people,  and  tell  it  many  times. 
Our  story  miLst  be  convincing  and  sin¬ 
cere— a  true  picture— and  it  must  have 
human  interest  throughout.  We  have 
relief  to  such  an  extent  on  the  “other” 
{M'rson’s  doing  som<‘thing  about  it  that, 
in  th<*  end,  it  has  been  nolxidy's  busi¬ 
ness.  We  must  speak  effectively  and  as 
a  concerted  group  if  we  are  going  to 
get  anywhere  with  our  story. 


Coming:  A  One-Class  Market 
Tlie  United  States  is  liecoming  a  one- 
cUsB  market  of  fairly  pros])erous  middle- 
income  people.  In  August,  1953,  For¬ 
tune  published  the  first  in  a  series  of 
article  on  the  most  significant  changes 
in  the  American  market.  This  report 
graphically  illustrated  how  large  was  the 
middle-income  class  and  how  rapidly  it 
had  grown  during  the  past  six  years: 
“Family  units  with  $4,000  to  $7,500 
in  real,  disposable  income  now  comprise 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  and  rt'ceive  42 
per  cent  of  the  total  consunuT  cash  in- 


Exodus  to  the  Suburbs 
People  in  the  United  States  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  suburbs.  Americans  are  travel¬ 
ing  several  miles  to  work  each  day. 
Since  1947,  the  United  States  popula¬ 
tion  has  increasfxl  by  fifteen  million, 
but  what  might  be  loosely  referred  to  as 
suhurhanite$  has  increased  by  nearly 
.seventeen  million.  This  is  the  group  of 
people  who  plan  all  week  for  the  week- 
eixl’s  activities,  who  live  comfortably, 
who  shop  in  outlying  areas  rather  than 
downtown,  and  wlm  are  having  more 
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Paper  Woric  Costs  Too  Much 

Retail  stores  must  reduce  u{M;ratioiial 
costs.  One  of  the  most  costly  items  in 
store  operation  is  paper  work.  A  part  of 
this  in  stores  having  sales  tickets  is  the 
cost  of  writing  the  sales  ticket,  posting 
it  on  the  books,  issuing  the  statement 
(providing  credit  is  maintained),  and 
giving  proper  credit  when  the  bill  is 
paid.  A  recent  study  in  a  large  store  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  ^owed  the  time  it 
took  for  a  salesperson  to  write  a  sales 
ticket  at  the  completion  of  the  sale.  As 
a  result  of  this  study,  a  plan  is  now  under 
examination  whereby  no  sales  ticket  is 
written.  The  entire  transaction  is  han¬ 
dled  through  the  cash  register. 

What  does  this  imply  for  us?  Tlie 
instance  cited  is  only  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  changes  occurring  in  the  many 
phases  of  retail,  selling.  We  must  be  alert 
to  changes  and  accept  those  changes  in 
our  classrooms  as  they  occur.  We  cannot 
wait  for  them  to  appear  in  textbooks  or 
courses  of  study.  We  must  read  profes¬ 
sional  magazines,  attend  professional 
confererjces,  enroll  in  summer  courses, 
participate  in  professional  organizations. 

Self-Service  vi.  Quick  Service 

Retail  stores  are  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  quick  service.  Although  many 
stores  have  installed  self-service,  this 
type  of .  operation  has  limitations  that 
make  it  impractical  in  small  stores.  On 
the  other  hand,  quick  service  may  be, 
and  is  being,  adopted  in  many  sizes  of 
stores  and  in  many  lines  of  products. 
Self-service  includes  open  display,  in¬ 
dividual  serviL«  in  some  areas,  and 
check-out.  Open  display  and  check-out 


are  the  same  in  quick  service.  The  vari¬ 
ation  occurs  in  individual  service. 

An  example  might  be  the  department 
store.  Diuing  rush  periods,  the  hardware 


merchant  may  find  it  expedient  to  have 
ft  salesperson  located  in  the  paint  de¬ 
partment  to  answer  questions  and  com¬ 
plete  the  sale  at  that  point.  Many  of  the 
other  departments  can  probably  get 
along  witlmut  being  manned  liecuu.se 
customers  coming  to  thest?  departments 
will  oRen  know  exactly  what  they  want 
in  size,  color,  etc.,  and  can  pick  it  from 
stock  and  move  quickly  to  the  check-out 
stand.  Waiting  in  line  would  detain 
them. 

What  dues  this  imply  fur  us?  It  means 
that  tliere  is  a  need  fur  the  sales  S|ieciul- 
ist  in  certain  lines  of  business  and  on 
special  (x.'casions.  It  means  that  we  can 
now  bt'gin  to  see  the  limitatioru  of  self- 
service  more  clearly.  It  will  take  con¬ 
tinuous,  sharp-eyed  observation  to  see  in 
what  areas  the  specialist  is  needed  in  the 
quick-service  type  of  operation.  Display 
takes  on  new  significance  for  us  in  our 
sales  classes. 


Salesmen  from  the  Office 

Many  office  peojile  in  retail  stores  are 
transferring  to  sales  jobs.  'Fhe  more 
lucrative  positions  are  attracting  alert 
office  personnel,  quite  naturally.  The 
office  routine  providers  excellent  experi¬ 
ence  in  liecoming  familiar  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  prices,  and  p<‘rsonnel  in  the 
various  departments,  among  other 
things— but  only  for  the  office*  worker 
who  is  on  the  kxikoiit  for  them. 

What  does  this  imply  for  u.s?  It  indi¬ 
cates  the  need  for  more  basic  selling 
courses  for  all  business  e<lucation  pupils. 
Alsu,  business  students  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  entire  business  field, 
no  matter  what  their  courses  or  cur¬ 
ricula. 

Give  Them  Work  Experience 
Work  experience  is  more  meaningful 
to  school  people  now  than  ever  before,  A 
recent  review  of  three  magazines  being 


read  by  principals  and  superintendents 
{Nation M  Schools,  School  Executive, 
and  Bulletin  of  the  DejMrtment  of  Sec- 
ondary-School  Princip€dj$)  showed  that 
a  high  percentage  of  them  carried 
articles  on  work  experience.  Ten  out  of 
twelve  issue's  of  the  Secundary -School 
Principals’  Bulletin  during  1952  and 
1953  carried  articles  on  work  experienc'c. 
The  programs  of  meetings  held  by 
su[K*rintendents  and  principals  show 
that  they  are  disc*ussing  it  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  s<*ssions. 

Wliat  does  this  imply  for  distributive 
education?  It  means  that  we  must  do 
more  thinking  about  more  co-o|i«*rative 
programs  for  more  schools.  The  small 
school  has  Ixfii  bypass«*d  by  programs 
that  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  high  8c1kx)1s  in  any  given 
state.  It  also  means  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  working  out  the 
details  of  co-operation  with  l(K*al  offices 
and  with  trade  and  industrial  {)eople. 

In  Virginia,  business  education,  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  and  trade  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education  are  achieving  a  co¬ 
operative  effort.  The  high  schixil  in 
.Martinsburg,  Virginia,  has  publishe<l  a 
complete  description  of  the  plan  as 
operated  there.  It  is  a  workable  plan  that 
we  need  to  consider  seriously  in  many 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

They’re  Getting  Equipment  ^ 

School  boards  are  equipping  distribu¬ 
tive  education  classrooms  better  now 
tlian  ever  before.  Lodie  M.  (Hark  (In¬ 
diana  University)  reported  on  a  study 
that  she  had  made  of  the  space  and 
eejuipment  in  distributive  education 
classrooms  in  19S3,  pointing  out  that 
within  a  peritxl  of  a  very  few  years 
distributive  ediu-ation  teachers  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  considerable  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  their  classrooms.  And  to  cite 
a  limited  example  from  Ohio;  In  the 
central  and  southern  region  of  Ohio,  of 
the  thirteen  high  sch<M)ls  having  dis¬ 
tributive  (*diication,  elev(u  will  have 
built-in  store  units  by  the  end  of  1954. 
Tliree  of  tltese  are  in  new  buildings 
whose  distributive  (*<1110x11011  classr<K)ms 
were  planiMnl  from  the  iM'ginning  just 
like  any  other  lalx>ratory  in  th(;  schcml. 

What  d<M;s  this  imply  for  us?  It  means 
that  many  places  liave  accepted  distribu¬ 
tive  education  and  sales  education  us 
basic  parts  of  tlie  curriculum  and  as 
integral  parts  of  the  school. 

We  have  a  big  job  facing  us  in  retail 
selling.  We  can  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
by  using  all  our  faculties  to  solve  pres¬ 
ent  problems,  and  by  being  alert  to 
changing  conditiorai  and  their  (dfect  on 
the  rr^il  selling  field. 
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How  to  Teach 
Subject  Filing 

With  these  simple,  inexpensive  materials 
even  slow  learners  can  file  by  subjects 


IORDAN 

SUBIECrr  FILING  it  a  system  in 
wliich  the  material  is  arranged  by 
subject  iiutead  of  l)y  name.  It  is 
used  where  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
keep  together  all  letters  and  pa[>ers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  same  subject  tlian  to  have 
them  filed  separately  under  the  indi¬ 
vidual  names— when  the  subject  of 
letters  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
names  of  the  persons  sending  or  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  For  this  reason,  8ubjec*t 
Rling  is  frequently  used  in  filing  corre¬ 
spondence  passing  between  the  variou.s 
departments  or  branches  of  the  same 
organization. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be*  no 
tailor-made  sulijecH  system;  each  one 
must  be  fitted  to  tlie  demands  of  the 
partictilar  organization  it  is  designed  to 
serve.  Tlie  8|)ecific  nature  of  a  busin(>ss, 
the  kind  of  (iroduct  or  servic*e  made  or 
sold,  the  administrative  setup,  and  the 
size  will  determine  the  type  of  subject- 
filing  system  m^ed.  Ilowever,  the 
basic  piinciples  of  subjivt  filing  are  the 
same  for  all  office  systems.  l..awyers  fre¬ 
quently  use  a  subject  system  in  which 
all  corres|MMidefK'e  pertaining  to  one 
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INSTKUC.TIONS  TO  STUDENTS  — 
PHACTIC.'E  SET  NO.  2i  On  the  avds  you 
have  boon  given,  write  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  and  subdivisionf.  Put  one  set  on  a 
card;  number  the  card  (in  the  upper  rib¬ 
band  comer  j  as  soon  as  you  put  the  names 
OBI  it.  Write  neatly,  b^use  we  will  file 
these  cards  later. 
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cas<’  (or  subject)  is  filed  together.  In 
ac'tual  practice,  tlie  filing  system  of 
many  smaller  offices  often  consists  of 
Ixtth  the  conventioiuii-type  alphabetic 
name  metlxid  p/ns  the  subject  method. 

It  is,  therefore,  iinjxirtant  that  all  our 
clerical  students  have  at  least  some 
familiarity  with  and  skill  in  handling 
subject  files. 

The  Basic  Problem 

Most  offict*  practic'e  and  clerical  prac¬ 
tice  texts  and  courses  of  study  include 
the  topic  of  subject  filing.  Unfortu- 
itately,  thougli,  not  all  schools  provide 
the  e<|uipment,  cabiiu'ts,  folders,  guides, 
and  corr<*s|x>iMieia.*e  necessary  to  make 
the  teaching  and  learning  concrete, 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  — 
PRACTICE  SET  NO.  It  On  the  40  cards 
you  have  been  given,  write  the  following 
subject  names.  Put  one  name  on  a  card; 
number  the  card  (in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer)  as  soon  as  you  put  a  subject  name 
on  it.  Write  neatly,  bMause  we  will  file 
these  cards  later. 
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realistic,  and  effective.  Tliis  lack  of  suit¬ 
able  materials  is  of  special  cortcern  to 
teachers  whose  classes  consist  prin- 
ci{)ally  of  slow  learners.  In  these 
classes,  academic  discussions  and  reci¬ 
tations  on  an  alistract  level  result  in 
nothing  but  boredom,  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  textb(K)k  reading  material 
usually  accomplishes  little. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  slow  learners 
learn  l)est  by  doing,  so  this  article  offers 
materials  and  methods  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  class«*s  with  activities  tliat  closely 
parallel  real  filing  as  done  in  the  office*. 
These  materials  are  easy  to  prepare  and 
inexpensive,  and  they  provide  students 
with  graded,  practical  exercises  in  the 
actual  mechanics  of  subject  filing. 

First,  Review  Alphabetic  Filing 

Basically,  subject  filing  is  a  type  of 
alphabetic  filing;  so  it  is  nec-essary  to 
review,  first,  the  basic  princ-iples  of 
alphalx'tic  filing.  An  important  point 
to  impress  on  your  students  from  the 
Ix'ginning  is  that  this  method  merely 
substitutes  subject  names  for  individual 
or  firm  names.  In.stead  of  filing  John  C. 
Smith  liefore  John  D.  Smith,  we  now 
file  Applications  before  Associations.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  this  simple 
(Mint  will  remove  most  of  the  mystery 
and  difficulty  from  subject  filing. 

STEP  1;  Filing  by  Principal  Subject 

Subject  files  are  first  set  up  by  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  headings  and  all  subject 
folders  are  arranged  alphalx^tically. 
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8.  Visual  Aids 

Field  Trips 

28  Visual  Aids 

Books 

9.  Co-operative 

29  Shortharvl 

Books 

T  raining 

10.  Typewriting 

Drills 

30.  Books 

RefererKe  Library 

11.  Books 

Catalogs 

31.  Shorthand 

Regents 

12.  Applications 

Substitutes 

32.  Visual  Aids 

CorresporxlerKe 

13.  Diriment  Matters 

Disciplirte 

33.  Typewriting 

Research 

14.  Tabulations 

Manuals 

34.  English 

Slow  Learners 

15.  Typewriting 

Books 

35  Visual  Aids 

Films 

16.  Visual  Aids 

U.  S.  Government 

3d  Typewriting 

Manuals 

17.  Books 

Lost  Book  Fund 

37.  SIwtharxl 

Reporting 

18.  Tabulations 

Problems 

38.  English 

Speech 

19.  Typewriting 

Methods 

39.  Visual  Aids 

Demonstrations 

20  D^rtment  Matters 

Assignments 

40.  Typewritirtg 

Syllabi 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  — 
PRACTICE  SET  NO.  3:  On  the  cards  you 
have  been  ipven,  write  the  fotlowing  sub¬ 
jects,  subdivisions,  and  correspondents’ 
names.  Put  one  set  on  a  card;  number  the 
card  (in  the  upper  right-hand  comer)  as 
soon  as  you  put  the  names  on  it.  Write 
carefully  and  neatly. 

- ► 


Practice  Set  1  contains  a  set  of  40  sub¬ 
ject  names  haphazardly  arranged,  which 
students  should  first  copy  on  index  cards 
and  then  alphabetize. 

Give  etich  student  60  index  cards, 
preferably  5x3,  ruled.  (Several  cards 
will  subs<;quently  be  needed  to  serve 
as  main  and  auxiliary  guides.)  Using 
real  cards  adds  dignity  to  the  work, 
lends  realism,  and  enables  students  to 
use  the  same  cards  for  subse<iuent  prob¬ 
lems  by  crossing  the  names  copied  for 
previous  exercises. 

Directions  for  the  first  practice  set 
should  be  detailed.  Students  should 
copy  one  subject  name  and  its  corre¬ 
sponding  number  on  each  card.  The 
cards  are  numliered  to  simplify  check¬ 
ing  when  they  are  "filed”  later  on.  Draw 
a  rectangle  on  the  blackboard  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  card  iuid  show  the  students  pre¬ 
cisely  how  to  fill  it  in,  as  a  guide  for 
them  in  making  the  first  practice  set. 

After  completing  the  copying  of  the 
names  and  numbers  on  the  cards,  the 
class  should  then  alphalietize  all  the 
cards  by  subject  namr'S,  and  the  teacher 
should  check  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
with  the  cla.s.s.  One  quick  and  easy 
methcKl  of  checking  is  to  have  a  few 
students  write  their  card  numbers  on 
the  blaeklxiard.  If  you  selec-t  two  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  this,  have  Student  One  list 
the  first  20  numl)ers  and  Student  Two 
list  the  last  20  numl)ers.  All  practice 
sets  must  be  checker!  of  course. 

.\fter  the  class  has  checked  its  sets 
for  accuracy  iti  alphulxiizing,  give  it 
practice  in  finding  the  subject  cards. 
Call  off  some  of  the  names,  challenging 
students  to  see  how  quickly  they  can 
find  the  corrr^ct  cards.  Cards  renroved 
from  the  set  must  finally  be  returned 
to  their  projX'r  places.  Tliis  practice  in 
finding  and  nailing  is  an  integral  part 
of  all  filing  work  and  mu.st  be  included 
as  part  of  all  the  exerci.ses  presented 
in  this  article.  (Continued  on  jtage  3H) 


- ► 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS  — 
PRACmCE  SET  NO.  4:  On  the  cards  you 
have  been  given,  write  the  following  sub¬ 
jects,  correspondents’  names,  and  dates.  Put 
one  set  on  a  card;  number  the  card  (in  the 
upper  right-hand  comer)  as  soon  as  you 
put  the  items  on  it.  Be  sure  to  write  care¬ 
fully  and  neatly. 


NO.  SUBJECT 

SUBDIVISION 

COKRESPONDENT 

i.  Filing 

Equipment 

Yawman-Erbe 

2.  Visual  Aids 

Motion  Pictures 

New  York  Telephone  Company 

3.  Applications 

Substitute  Teachers 

Ernest  Hale 

4.  Testing 

Aptitude 

Science  Research  Associates 

5.  Typewriting 

Texttxjoks 

Pitman  Publishing  Company 

6.  Cumcula 

Syliakii 

York  City 

7.  Visual  Aids 

Bulletin  Boards 

Business  Education  World 

8.  Testing 

Intelligence 

World  Book  Company 

9.  Periodicals 

Magazines 

Pfychologtcal  Bulletin 

10.  Testing 

IntelligerKe 

Sciervie  Research  Associates 

1 1.  Filing 

Equipment 

Remington  Rand 

12.  Visual  Aids 

Motion  Pictures 

Remington  Rand 

13.  Filing 

Equipment 

Automatic  File 

14.  Applicatiof« 

Substitute  Teachers 

Joan  Harrow 

15.  Typewriting 

Textbooks 

Gregg  Publishing  Company 

16.  Visual  Aids 

Bulletin  Boards 

Balance  Sheet 

17.  Applications 

Substitute  Teachers 

Sue  Hamll 

18.  Testing 

Aptitude 

Psychological  Corporation 

19.  Visual  Aids 

Motion  Pictures 

Western  Union 

20.  Filing 

Equipment 

Clote-Wemicke 

21.  Testing 

Intelligence 

California  Test  Bureau 

22.  Periodicals 

Magazines 

journal  of  Business  Education 
^th-Western  Publishing  Company 

23.  Typewriting 

Textbooks 

24.  Curricula 

^llabi 

Virginia  Dept,  of  Education 

25.  Visual  Aids 

Bulletin  Boards 

Business  Teacher 

26.  Filing 

Equipment 

Shaw-Walker 

27.  Visual  Aids 

Motion  Pictures 

Coronet  Films 

28.  Applications 

Substitute  Teachers 

Lirxla  Hall 

29.  Curricula 

^llabi 

Textbooks 

Motion  pictures 

Los  Angeles 

30.  Typewriting 

31.  Visual  Aids 

American  Book  Company 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

32.  Testing 

Aptitude 

World  Book  Company 

33.  Curricula 

Syllabi 

Chicago 

34.  Filing 

Equipment 

Smead 

35.  Visual  Aids 

Motion  Pictures 

Royal  Typewriter  Company 

36.  Testing 

Aptitude 

■  California  Test  Bureau 

37.  Typewriting 

Textbooks 

H  M  Rowe 

38.  Curricula 

Syllabi 

Newark 

39.  Periodicals 

Magazines 

Today's  Secretary 

40  Periodicals 

Magazines 

Pitman  Journal 

NO.  SUBJECT 

CORRESPONDENT 

DATE 

1.  Textbooks 

American  Book  Company 

May  2.  1954 

2.  Films 

Remington  Rand 

December  11,  1951 

3.  Typewriting 

Gregg  Publishing  Company 

Deceirber  1,  1949 

4.  Visual  Aids 

National  Cash  Register 

March  8.  iy>3 

5.  Substitute  Teachers 

Linda  Hall 

January  4,  19*^2 

6.  Films 

Remington  Rand 

November  11,  1952 

7.  Textbooks 

Gregg  Publishing  Company 

March  4.  1954 

8.  Typewriting 

Pitman  Publishing  Company 

August  8,  1948 

9.  Filing 

Yawman-Erbe 

September  14.  1951 

10.  Filing 

Remington  Rand 

February  26,  1951 

11.  Substitute  Teachers 

Ernest  Hale 

January  28,  1^3 

12.  Films 

Remington  Rand 

January  11,  1951 

13.  Typewriting 

Gregg  Publishing  Comparty 

January  30,  1949 

14  Visual  Aids 

National  Cash  Register 

August  9,  1952 

15.  Textbooks 

Prentice- Hall 

Oitober  4,  1953 

16.  Typewriting 

Pitman  Publishing  Company 

August  31,  1949 

17.  Visual  Aids 

National  Cash  Register 

August  6,  1951 

18.  Filing 

Yawman-Erbe 

September  13,  1951 

19.  Textbooks 

American  Book  Company 

lufy  10.  1953 

20.  Substitute  Teachers 

Linda  Hall 

Septemfser  5.  1952 

21.  Filing 

Yawman-Erbe 

August  1,  1953 

22.  Substitute  Teachers 

LirvJa  Hall 

January  5,  1953 

23  Filing 

Remington  Rand 

February  25.  1951 

24  Textbooks 

Gregg  Publishing  Company 

June  17,  1953 

25  Visual  Aids 

National  Cash  Rwister 

March  6.  1953 

26.  Textbooks 

American  Book  Company 

August  2,  1954 

27  Films 

Remington  Rand 

March  1,  1^2 

28  Typewriting 

Gregg  Publishing  Company 

May  22,  1*^9 

29  Visual  Aids 

National  Cash  Register 

Jiine  4^  1952 

iO  Films 

Remington  Rand 

April  2,  1953 

^1  Films 

Yawman-Erbe 

July  7.  1953 

•!2  Films 

Remington  Rand 

^ternber  24.  1953 

33.  Filing 

Yawman-Erbe 

October  7,  1953 

34  Textbooks 

Prentice-Hall 

March  1,  1952 

35.  Films 

Remington  RarvJ 

Ji»^  30,  1951 

36.  Typewriting 

Pitman  Publishing  Comparty 

July  20,  1949 

37  Substitute  Teachers 

Linda  Hall 

June  28,  1953 

38  Films 

Remington  Rand 

March  15,  1951 

39  Typf'^iting 

Pitman  Publishing  Company 

July  3a  '95C 

40  Films 

Royal  Typewriter  Company 

J'jne  4.  1954 
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How  to  START  Offke-Styk  Dktathn 


RUTH  CAVIN 


t  City  ColUst,  S«N  Francitco,  Califoniia 

Tlifc  “forgetting”  rate  is  very  high  wlien  students  are 
merely  “told”  how  to  do  something.  To  prepare  them 
for  this  type  of  dictation,  I  provide  tliem  with  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  c-ontaining  directions  for  making  changes 
and  insertions  in  their  notes.  Here  are  instructions  that 
I  give  them,  together  with  a  sample  page  of  dictation 
illustrating  points  A-H. 


OFFICE-STYLE  DICTATION  is  an  important 
part  of  the  training  that  sliould  be  given  to 
the  advanced  shorthaml  students  a  month  or 
six  weeks  before  they  go  out  on  the  Job.  Before  office- 
style  dictation  is  intnxluced,  the  students  must  be 
tlioroughly  familiar  with  what  mailable  letters  are  and 
with  producing  tlwm  at  a  fair  rate  of  spt^ed. 


A.  If  considerable  revisioti  is  iMxessary 
and  you  have  snificimt  time  to  find  the 
place  in  your  iKiti's  where  the  change  is 
to  be  made,  place  an  A  at  that  point. 
When  transcribing,  refer  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  farther  down  tlte  page  marked  A. 

R.  If  (Hily  a  minor  reviskm  is  necessary 
—just  a  few  words  are  to  be  changed— 
cross  out  these  words. 

C.  If  the  chaitges  are  complicated,  or  if 
you  do  not  have  time  to  find  the  point 
in  your  notes  at  which  the  change  is  to 
be  made,  or  if  esplicit  directions  arc 
given  during  tlie  dictation:  {!)  Use 
Jagged  lines  (see  illustration)  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  break,  change,  or  correction  in 
the  wording;  (2)  Record  the  exact  and 
complete  instructions  of  the  dictator  in 
your  shorthand  notes— do  not  trust  to 
your  memory;  (3)  Use  Jagged  lines 
again  to  murk  the  end  of  the  change. 

D.  Althougli  the  jagged  line  shows  a 
break  in  the  dictation  an<l  indicates  to 
you  that  a  change  is  to  be  made  in  your 
notes,  you  may  write  the  directions 
themselves  (“Change  that  t«)  .  .  ."  etc.) 
in  shorthand. 

E.  Another  method  of  marking  changes 
in  your  notes  is  to  use  the  strikeout  or 
debate  symbol  (see  illustration).  In  this 
cas(%  omit  the  correction  strokes. 

F.  Special  instructions  given  after  a  let¬ 
ter  has  been  dic-tated  should  lie  written 
in  thr^  blank  lines  alxive  the  notes  for 
tliat  letter  and  marked  in  a  distinctive 
manner.  Fur  instance,  if  a  k*tter  is  to  be 
sent  Special  Delivery,  write  "Sp  Del” 
above  the  notes  for  that  letter.  Record 
in  your  notes  any  special  directions  that 
are  given  during  the  dictation:  “Check 
with  the  bookkeeper  on  that  figure”;  “cc 
to  Mr.  Milk*r,"  etc.  As  you  edit  your 
notes,  add  tliis  infurmatiiMi  to  your 
notes  at  the  beginning  of  that  letter 
and  check  tfiese  instructions  before 
starting  to  transc^ribe. 

C.  that  letter  out  promptly”  means 
to  traiiacribe  it  ahead  of  other  work. 


Write  “RUSH”  at  the  begiiuiing  of  that 
letter  in  your  notes.  You  can  find  “rush” 
letters  quickly  by:  (1)  placing  a  paper 
clip  on  that  particular  page  of  your 
notebook,  or  (2)  folding  back  that  page. 


II.  To  indicate  material  in  the  body  of 
the  letter  that  is  to  be  set  off,  draw  two 
parallel  vertical  lines  an  inch  or  so 
apart  through  the  material  that  is  to 
{CinMnued  on  pag»  57) 
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i  READY-TO-USE  TESTS  J 

Test  3  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 

HARRY  HUFFMAN 

Virginij  Potyttcknic  ImtitHt* 

This  test,  the  third  of  a  special  new  bookkeeping 
series,  covers  posting,  the  relation  of  the  journal  to  the 
ledger,  the  trial  balance,  the  meaning  of  the  fiscal  period, 
account  balantres,  and  the  errors  revealed  by  the  trial  bal¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  administered  about  the  end  of  November  to 
any  beginning  bookkeeping  class;  it  is  independent  of  any 
textbook.  It  contains  50  objective  questions,  for  scoring 
either  by  the  point  system  (2  points  for  each  correct  answer) 
or  by  normal-curve  distribution.  Correct  answers  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  italic  type. 


Stction  2 

All  but  twH*  of  the  following  terms  are  explained  by  State¬ 
ments  21  to  30.  Write  after  each  statement  the  letter  indicating 
the  term  it  explains. 

(A)  Account  .  .  .  (B)  AtxxHmt  title  .  .  .  (C)  Credit  balance 
(D)  Debit  balance  ,  .  .  (E)  Fiscal  period  .  .  .  (F)  Ledger 
( G )  Pencil  footing  .  .  .  ( H )  Posting  .  .  .  (1 )  Post  marking 
(J)  Transposition  .  .  .  (K)  Trial  balance 


21.  The  transfer  of  entries  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger  ....  11 

22.  The  writing  of  journal  and  account  numbers  in  the  Posting 

reference  column  .  I 

23.  The  writing  of  the  total  of  each  sitlc  of  an  account  in 

small  peitcil  figures . C 

24.  The  reversing  of  figures  in  a  niinrher.  as  !i26  for  H62  ....  J 

25.  The  difference  between  the  left  side  and  right  side  of  an 

account  when  the  right  side  is  larger .  C 

26.  The  difference  between  the  left  sitle  and  right  side  f>f  an 

account  when  the  left  side  is  larger  .  D 

27.  The  heading  of  an  account .  B 

28.  The  time  for  which  the  net  profit  or  loss  of  a  business  is 

determined  .  E 

29.  A  listing  of  account  titles  with  their  debit  or  i-redit 

balances  .  K 

30.  A  book  of  accounts  .  F 


Section  1 

Head  each  statement,  then  circle  T  or  F  for  True  or  FaUe. 

1.  We  are  posting  when  we  make  entries  in  accounts 

from  information  in  a  journal .  T  F 

2.  We  should  make  the  post  marks  in  the  journals  and 

in  the  accounts  after  all  the  posting  for  the  period  is 
completed  . T  F 

3.  The  trial  balance  always  shows  that  the  debits  and 

the  credits  in  the  ledger  are  equal .  T  F 

4.  A  trial  balance  includes  a  list  of  the  account  titles 
with  the  debit  balances  ini  the  first  column  and 

the  credit  balances  in  the  second  column .  T  F 

5.  A  trial  balance  reports  the  financial  condition  of  a 

business  . T  F 

6.  When  we  post,  we  write  the  amount  first  and  then 

the  date .  T  F 

7.  We  use  the  posting  reference  column  in  the  journal 
to  show  the  account  number  in  the  ledger  to  which 

we  have  posted  an  entry .  T  F 

H.  The  letter  "J"  in  the  posting  reference  column  stands 

for  Jourrsal  .  T  F 

9.  We  use  post  marks  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  posting 

an  entry  twice  . T  F 

10.  Bcrakkeepers  do  not  always  have  to  keep  their  posting 

up  to  date  .  T  F 

11.  When  the  balance  of  an  account  is  on  the  left  side, 

we  say  the  account  has  a  credit  balance .  T  F 

12.  When  the  ri^t  side  of  an  account  U  larger  than 

the  left  side,  we  say  that  the  account  has  a  credit 
balance  .  T  F 

13.  We  may  make  corrections  in  accounts  by  erasing 
the  incorrect  amotint  and  writing  the  correct  amount 

in  .  T  F 

14.  The  trial  balance  shows  the  amount  of  the  profit  or 

loss  from  operating  the  business . T  F 

15.  The  fiscal  year  always  starts  on  January  1  and  ends 

on  December  31  . ■ .  T  F 

16.  The  length  of  the  fiscal  period  varies  from  business 

to  business  .  T  F 

17.  The  trial  balance  will  discover  the  erT«»r  of  {xisting 

a  credit  amount  as  a  del>it  . T  F 

18.  The  trial  balance  will  discover  the  error  of  (Misting 

the  debit  and  credit  of  a  jourrud  twice . T  F 

19.  The  trial  balance  will  discover  the  failure  to  post 

both  the  debit  arxl  credit  amounts  of  a  journal  entry  T  F 

20.  The  trial  balatKe  will  not  discover  the  error  of  posting 

a  debit  to  the  wrong  account .  T  F 


Section  3 


In  this  section,  which  deals  with  posting  procedure,  write  ( in 
the  space  provided  at  the  right)  the  letter  of  the  correct  com¬ 
pleting  phrase. 


31.  We  write  an  account  title  at  tl»e  top  of  each  account 
(o)  at  the  left,  (h)  at  the  right,  (c)  centered .  C 

.32.  When  writing  the  title  of  an  aroount  for  the  first  time* 

in  the  ledger,  we  are  (a)  posting,  (b)  balancing  the 

account,  (c)  optniing  the  account .  C 

33.  When  we  open  an  account,  we  write  the  date  of  an  entry 

by  recording  (a)  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day, 
(h)  the  month  only,  (e)  the  day  only .  A 

34.  We  write  the  rtMinth  for  entries  in  an  account  (a)  for 

each  line,  (b)  for  the  first  line  only,  (o)  at  the  top  of 
the  account  .  B 

■35.  The  first  step  in  posting,  after  we  write  the  account 
title,  is  to  record  (o)  the  amount,  (b)  the  date,  (c)  ex¬ 
planation  .  A 

•30.  If  we  post  a  debit  amount  of  $100  on  the  credit  side 

of  an  account,  we  throw  the  trial  balance  out  of  bal¬ 


ance  so  that  (a)  the  credit  side  is  $200  larger  than  the 
debit  side,  (b)  the  crerlit  side  is  $100  larger  than  the 
debit  side,  (c)  the  credit  side  is  $50  larger  than  the 


debit  side .  A 

37.  We  open  the  proprietor's  account  by  writing  his  name  fol- 

Icrwed  by  (a)  Owner,  (b)  Proprietor,  (c)  Capital . C 

■38.  We  write  the  year  in  an  account  at  the  fop  of  the  (a)  day 
column,  (b)  explartation  column,  (c)  month  column  ....  C 
■39.  We  write  the  page  of  the  journal  from  which  we  obtained 
the  entry  in  the  fa)  posting  reference  column,  (b)  ex- 

plarMtion  column,  f  r )  day  column  . .  A 

40.  As  a  last  step  in  posting  a  jourrsal  entry,  we  write 
in  the  posting  reference  column  (a)  a  check  mark, 
(b)  the  numb«*r  of  the  journal  page,  (c)  the  niimlier  rrf 
the  ledger  account  .  C 


Scctiofi  4 

I^etermine  what  kind  of  balance  each  of  these  accounts  lias  on 
tite  trial  balaiKe;  tlien  write  (at  right)  either  debit  at  credit. 


I  41.  Cash  .  debit 

I  42.  Office  equi|Mu«*iit .  .  deltU 
I  43.  MerchaiMiise 

i  inventory  .  debit 

I  44.  Accounts 

I  receivable  .  debit 


45.  J.  Dcm;,  Capital  . . .  credit 

46.  .Sales  .  credit 

47.  Salary  expense'  .  .  debit 

48.  Builclirigs  .  debit 

49.  Land  .  debit 

50.  Rent  expense  ....  debit 
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Section  3:  LEGALITY.  CONSIDERATION 

Eitch  of  th«  following  ttatements  hai  a  word  or  expression 
CAPITALIZED.  If  the  statement  is  true,  write  the  word  TRUE 
at  the  right;  if  it  is  false,  vrrite  the  correct  word  or  word*  to  re¬ 
place  the  capitalized  expressions. 

21.  Ute  charging  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
that  which  is  authorized  by  law  is  referred  to 

as  PERJURY .  usury 

22.  A  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  a  loan  by 

George  Hearn  to  Mark  Lane  will  be  enforce¬ 
able  if  the  interest  rate  does  not  exceed 
EIGHT  per  cent  a  year.  . . .  .  six 

2-3.  In  cases  where  thr;  interest  rate  is  illegal,  the 
lender  loses  both  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTER- 
E.ST . true 

24.  A  bet  placed  at  the  parimutuel  booths  of  a 

race  track  Ii>  legal .  true 

25.  Loans  to  corporations  MAY  call  for  any  rate 

of  interest . ».vv. . true 

26.  Agreements  in  RESTRAINT  of  trade  are  not 

funding . unreaaouahlu 

reiftraint 

27.  Generally  speaking,  an  EXECUTED  c'ontract 

will  not  be  set  aside  by  the  courts  for  lack  of 
consideration.  .  true 

28.  WRITTEN  promises  not  supported  by  cotwid- 

eration  are  enforceable . true 

29.  An  oral  promise  to  make  a  gift  is  NOT 

BINDING . true 

30.  Jones  owes  Gray  $300.  If  Jones  pays  Gray 
t2JH)  with  the  oral  understanding  tliat  this  sum 
is  in  “full  s<!ttlement”  of  the  debt,  he  WILL 

BE  excused  from  the  $50  balance . will  not  be 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thaaiai  faffarsan  High  Scliaal,  N  Y, 


Stction  1 :  INTRODUCTION 


To  the  right  of  each  statement,  write  the  word  or  expression 
necessary  to  complete  tin*  statement  correctly. 

1.  'The  law  as  developed  try  custom  and  usage  is 

referred  to  as  . .  .  common  law 

2.  Laws  fTiacted  by  our  legislatures  comprise  our 

II  .  ftatute  law 

3.  By  the  .  .  of  a  court,  we  mean  its 

authority  to  decide  on  the  particular  dispute 
between  the  parties .  juriidiction 

4.  Tlie  common  law  of  our  state  originated  from 

the  laws  of  . . . . .  .  England 

5.  A  previous  court  decision  that  will  be  followed 
by  tlie  courts  in  settling  later  disputes  in  which 
identical  facts  are  involved  is  referred  to  as 

a  (an)  -i.  ■  . precedent 

6.  Many  who  are  too  ready  to  insist  on  their  rights 

seem  to  overlook  their . obligatiotu 

7.  When  common  law  differs  from  statutory  law, 

the - will  prevail . statutory 

8.  The  name  given  to  civil  wrongs  other  than 

breach  of  crmtract  is  .  . torts 

9.  .1...  may  be  define<l  as  wrongs  against 

the  community . . .  crimes 

10.  The  U.  S.  SiiprtHue  Court  consists  of 

■.  . .  members . . .  nine 


Section  4:  STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS 

For  each  of  the  following,  indicate  to  the  right:  W  if  writing 
is  required,  O  if  the  aintract  may  lie  oral. 

31.  An  agreement  to  sell  a  house .  W 

32.  A  promise  by  Smith  to  pay  Paul's  debt  of  $35 . W 

33.  An  order  to  make  a  suit  and  overcoat,  atx'ording  to  the 

customer's  measurements,  for  the  stun  of  $75 .  O 

34.  A  contract  to  build  a  bridge  within  twenty  months  ....  O 
.35.  'The  sale  of  a  dozen  shirts  for  $60,  if  one  shirt  is  taken 

by  the  customer  and  the  other  eleven  are  to  lie  delivered  O 

36.  A  contract  of  employment  as  waiter  at  a  seasitle  hotel 

during  the  summer  of  1956  .  W 

37.  An  agreement  to  paint  a  portrait  O 

38.  An  agreement  to  repair  a  television  set  for  $90,  which 

includes  $60  for  parts  and  $30  for  lalair .  O 

39.  An  agreement  to  service  an  air-conditioning  unit  for  a 

period  of  one  year,  beginning  today .  O 

40.  A  contract  of  employment  for  a  two-year  period  .  .  W 


Section  2:  COURTS  AND  COURT  PROCEDURE 

To  the  right  of  each  statement,  write  the  letter  indicating  the 

word  or  expression  that  liest  complirtes  the  stateminit. 

11.  The  person  suing  is  referri'd  to  as  the  (a)  plaintiff, 

(b)  defendant,  (r)  litigant,  (d)  pro(M*ss  server . A 

12.  'The  official  paper  commaiMling  a  person  to  appear  as 
witness  at  a  trial  is  gen<*rally  known  as  die  (a)  writ, 

(b)  decree,  (c)  subpoena,  (d)  luminons  .  C 

13.  'The  highest  court  in  our  state  is  called  the  (a)  Munic¬ 

ipal  Court,  (b)  Supreme  Court,  (c)  Surrogates’  Court, 
(d)  Court  of  Appc'als  . D 

14.  A  decree  in  equity  will  be  granted  where  (a)  crimmon 

law  was  violated,  (b)  statute  law  was  violated,  (c)  a 
crime  was  committed,  (d)  money  damages  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy . . . D 

15.  If  a  person  willfully  testifies  falsely  under  oath,  he  is 

guilty  of  (a)  forgery,  (b)  perjury,  (c)  contempt  of 
court,  (d)  fraud  .  B 

16.  When  we  read  that  a  fierson  is  under  indictment,  we  can 
crmclude  that  that  person  was  (a)  discharged  from  his 
job  for  violating  the  law,  (b)  convicted  of  a  major  crime, 

(c)  guilty  of  a  minor  offense,  (d)  accused  of  a  erhninai 

act  . .  .  .  E 

17.  A  pet  son  who  is  not  satisfied  with  a  decision  in  the 

Municipal  Court  may  (a.)  appeal  to  the  mayor  (or  a  new 
trial,  (b)  apply  to  another  Municipal  Court  for  a  retrial, 
(c)  apply  to  the  Appellate  Division  for  a  retrial  on  the 
basis  tk  the  law  involved,  (d)  turn  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  reconsideration  of  his  case  . . . .  . .  C. 

18.  If  a  judgnumt  is  obtained  against  a  person  who  is  em¬ 

ployed,  and  the  person  has  no  assets  that  can  be  attached, 
recourse  is  had  to  (a)  imprisonment,  (b)  garnishment, 
(r)  banknqitc'y,  (d)  cross-examination  .  I 

19.  “Byrne  vs.  Tobin,  130  New  York  120"  means  that  (o) 

Byrne  sued  Tobin,  (b)  Byrne  was  sued  by  Tobin,  (c) 
Byrne  won  the  oasti,  (d)  Toliin  won  the  case .  A 

20.  If  one  of  the  parties  to  a  lawsuit  fails  to  apiiear  in  court 

on  the  day  set  for  trial,  the  jialges  will  grant  a  (a)  writ 
of  maixlamus,  (b)  garnishee  onler,  (c)  judgment  by  de¬ 
fault,  (d)  verdict . C 


Section  5:  OPERATION  OF  CONTRACTS 

To  the  right  of  each  of  Items  41  to  .50  below,  place  the  letter 
that  indicates  the  tenn  (A  to  R)  that  most  closely  relates  to  it. 
( A )  action  for  damages  ( B )  a.ssignable  ( C )  assignee 
(  D )  assignor  ( E )  breach  ( F )  certified  check  (  G )  aim- 
mon-law  rule  ( H )  contract  ( I )  destruction  of  subject 
matter  ( J )  discharge  ( K. )  legal  tender  ( L )  negotiable 
( .M )  not  assignable  ( N )  perfomuince  ( O )  sp«>cific  p«*r- 
formance  (P)  Statute  of  Frauds  (Q)  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tions  ( R )  tender 

41.  proliibits  suing  after  laps*;  of  certain  time  .  D 

42.  contract  fur  work  requiring  special  skill  . . .  . .  M 

4-3.  suit  for  financial  loss  suffered  through  other  party’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  p«*rform .  A 

44.  readint'ss  to  |M>rform  an  existing  obligation  .  R 

45.  must  be  aix-epted  in  payment  of  a  debt . K 

46.  iierson  wIk>  gives  an  a.ssignment .  D 

47.  failure  to  do  what  one  promised  under  a  contract .  E 

48.  rights  under  a  contract .  B 

49.  performance  is  excused  ....  I 

50.  action  where  money  judgment  will  not  be  adequate  ....  O 
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Double  Rows  Can  Mean 
Double  Typing  Efficiency 


DONALD  B.  IRWIN.  CarfitM 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  TEST 
shows  how  objective  testing  can  be 
adapted  to  the  law  class.  The  fifty 
questions  are  free  from  duplication,  nor 
is  any  one  question  a  clue  to  any  of  the 
others.  Tlje  test,  which  will  fit  into  a 
forty-minute  pericKl  with  time  to  spare, 
can  be  used  in  its  entirety  after  the 
completion  of  the  study  of  ^rntrac-ts,  or 
it  can  be  broken  up  into  five  “quickie” 
quizzes  and  used  as  the  work  covered 
by  each  section  is  completwl. 

The  use  of  a  different  type  (piestirm 
for  each  topic  assures  variety.  As  for 
"give-aways,”  the  completion  <{uestions 
do  not  leixl  themselves  to  olwious  fill- 
ins;  a  pupil  not  in  command  of  his  law 
facts  cannot,  as  a  rule,  figure  out  a 
“common  sense”  answer.  The  multiple- 
choice  test  includes  as  choic*cs  very  few 
items  that  can  l)e  ruled  out  automat¬ 
ically  by  those  who  do  not  know  law. 

Section  4  may  Ik*  open  to  the  criticism 
that  it  encourages  guessing,  for  the 
choice  in  each  case  is  lx?tween  W  and 
O;  on  the  other  hand,  careful  inspection 
of  the  answers  turned  in  will  offer  un¬ 
usual  diagnostic  values  to  the  teacher. 

The  reader  will  disc*over  that,  even 
though  rules  of  law  differ  among  the 
forty-eight  states,  almost  every  one  of 


HAVE  YOU  A  TEST  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  you  deveh>ped  yourself, 
tried  out  successfully  on  your  stu¬ 
dents,  and  are  willing  to  share  with 
other  teachers?  If  so,  send  it  in.  Be 
sure  to  indicate  the  correct  answers. 
BEW  will  pay  $10  for  each  test 
accepted  for  publication.  It  must 
deal  with  just  one  topic,  may  be  on 
any  business  subject,  and  must  Ik* 
usable  with  any  aiul  all  textlxKiks 
on  the  subject.  Permission  for 
teachers  to  duplicate  your  test 
must  be  expresstnl. 


the  fifty  questions  can  Ik*  usc*d  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  Because  of  local 
differences,  some  few  questkms— such  as 
4,  22,  and  30— may  call  for  a  change  in 
the  answer  key;  the  (piestions  them¬ 
selves,  how<*ver,  require  no  modifica¬ 
tion  at  all.  Only  one  or  two  will  need 
rephrasing  to  adapt  them  to  the  law 
of  the  land  anywhere. 

The  test  has  universality  in  another 
way— it  covers  the  common  denominator 
of  current  syllabi;  it  is  not  slanted  to 
the  predilections  of  any  one  teacher.  In 
a  way,  this  may  be  a  weakness,  but  the 
alert  teacher  us«*s  more  than  one  test, 
and  even  this  test  may  Ik*  modified  for 
emphasis.—/.  D.  S. 


Typewhiting  classh(X)ms  are 

crowded  now,  and  all  the  signs 
|x>int  to  more  crowding  in  the  future— 
the  near  future.  Are  we  going  to  put 
up  with  all  the  bumping  of  copy  and 
the  jarring  of  desks,  chairs,  and  books 
that  go  with  it? 

Apparently  we  are.  Study  type¬ 
writer  arrangements  in  higli  schools 
and  youll  see  few  chang<*s  from  con¬ 
ventional  seating  plans.  Quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  new  textbooks,  new  meth- 
(kIs,  and  new  machines  you’ll  find  in 
the  same  rooms,  isn’t  it? 

Confronted  with  the  traditional  ar¬ 
rangement,  I  d«*cided  to  experiment 
with  other  types  and  see  what  would 
)iapp<*n. 

The  photograph  above  shows  a 
grouping  that  work(*<l,  and  one  that 
my  pupils  liked.  You  nee  fourt<*en 


junior  Higli  School,  johnatown,  PtnntylvMis 

tables  moved  together  to  fonn  two 
continuous  rows,  with  the  pupils  di- 
«*c-tly  facing  each  other,  t*xcept  for 
om*  student  at  the  end  of  each  table 
who  fac*es  the  others.  In  this  partic¬ 
ular  riKim,  we  imded  up  with  a  center 
aisle  8  feet  wide,  and  an  aisle  on  each 
side  of  the  riMim  measuring  4  feet 
from  wall  to  machine. 

C<*ntered  on  the  hack  wall  between 
the  two  aisles  is  a  huge  bulletin  board. 
Betwet*n  the  aisles  in  the  front  of  the 
r(M)m  (not  visible  in  photo)  is  a  dem¬ 
onstration  stand,  with  a  keyboard 
chart  on  the  wall  behind  it.  Pupils 
have  no  trouble  kMiking  either  way. 

We  have  stabilized  the  machines 
with  removable  metal  fasteners. 

Any  system  will  have  its  disadvan¬ 
tages,  but  this  one  works  well  for  me. 
Anyone  have  any  lK*tter  ideas? 


ADVANTAGES: 

•  Maximum  available  floor  space  is  used. 

•  Pupil  receives  maximum  degree  ef  light. 

•  Each  pupil’s  hands  and  body  posture  are  visible  to  teacher. 

•  Everyone  can  move  freely  without  disturbing  others. 

•  Pupil  can  see  both  back  and  front  boards  easily. 

•  Pupils  can  work  together  dynamically. 

•  Tables  and  typewriters  are  more  stationary.  | 

DISADVANTAGES;  ! 

•  Half  of  pupils  are  facing  light  coming  in  through  windows.  | 

•  Pupils  can  talk  more  freely  with  each  other.  | 
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Awards  Test  No.  3  on 
Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

DiriKtcr,  Grwff  Aw«r4*  ScrvicM 

THIS  MONTH’S  Mailable  Transcripts  test  inciiuies 
three  subscription  letters  of  about  100  words  each 
on  whidi  your  students  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
qualify  for: 

TramcriptUm  Proffre$$  Award  /—two  letters  dic-tated 
at  80  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  15  words  a  minute. 

TramcriptUm  Accomplishment  Award  I J— three  letters 
dictated  at  80  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  at  a 
minimum  speed  of  18  words  a  minute. 

TramcrijHion  Accomplishment  Atvard  ///  — thret: 
letters  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute  and  transcribed 
at  a  minimum  speed  of  20  words  a  minute.  The  students 
are  required  to  make  carbon  copies  of  these  letters  for 
Award  III. 

The  transcripts  for  Awards  I  and  II  need  not  be  sent 
to  us,  but  it  will  bt;  necessary  to  submit  the  c*arbons  of 
the  letters  when  applying  for  Award  HI. 

What  to  Check 

As  each  student  completes  his  transcription,  jot  down 
(he  time  he  turns  it  in.  Then,  if  he  qualifies  on  the  test, 
rfK»rd  his  transcription  speed  in  words  a  minute  (divide 
tlie  total  number  of  words  in  the  test  by  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  traascription). 

Check  carefully  to  see  that  the  letters  are  ‘‘mailable.* 
They  should  be  clean,  neat,  and  attractively  arranged. 
Klrasures  are  permitted  only  if  they  are  not  noticeable. 
Word  substitutions  will  be  acoeptc^d  if  they  do  not 
change  the  meaning  in  any  way. 

What  to  Send  In 

If  you  find  that  tlie  student  has  fulfilled  all  the  require¬ 
ments  for  Award  HI,  have  him  type  on  each  carbon  copy 
his  name,  the  name  of  the  school  (with  the  address), 
and  his  transcription  time  in  words  a  minute,  and  send 
these  specimens  to  us  with  your  awards  application  list 
and  remittance  for  the  certificah's  and  pins  you  are 
re(]uesting. 

The  examination  fee  is  15  cents  for  each  award  applied 
lor  (which  includes  cost  of  the  Certificate).  Where  Pins 
are  desired  (Award  HI  candidates  an*  eligible  for  the 
Senior  OBE  Pin)  th«*  fee  is  75  c<*nts;  90  cents  for  both 
Certificate  atul  Pin. 

Specify  definit(‘ly  which  award  eacli  candiilate  you 
list  is  applying  for,  and  st'ml  your  application  blank, 
tlie  remittance,  and  any  luicessary  test  pafiers  to  the 
(>regg  Awards  l>e|)urtnu*nt,  16th  floor,  330  West  42 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


•  This  month’s  letters,  you  tell  tlie  students  as  you 
prepare  to  dictate  tlie  test,  are  an  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between— 

Miss  Helen  Smith  Today’s  Secretary 

200  Chestnut  Street  and  330  West  42  Street 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

We  recommend  that  you  write  on  the  blackboard, 
while  you  are  making  this  announcement,  these  names 
and  addresses  to  be  used  in  the  following  letters. 

Letter  No.  1 

(Counted  in  quarttr  miimtn  for  80  warn) 

Dear  Mim  Smith:  Your  tubacription  to  Today’s  Secretary  will 
soon  expire.  You  probably  will  want  all  the  issuet,/so  a  memo¬ 
randum  bill  to  cover  aiaither  year’s  subscription  is  enclosed. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in/arranginK  for  exciting  stories  about 
topflight  secretaries  that  are  inspiring  and  true.  They  will 
renew  your/ambition  for  a  mure  successful  business  career. 

A  superb  editorial  program  has  been  planned,  and  we  (1) 
don’t  want  you  to  miss  any  of  these  fine  issues. 

You  need  not  send  your  check  now.  Just  sign  and  return 
the  memorandum/bill  imd  there  will  be  no  interruption  in 
mailing  service. 

Thank  you.  CordiaDy  yours,  (!'  27"— 116  Standard  Words) 

Letter  No.  2 

(Couirtod  itt  quartor  minutn  for  80  warn) 

(^ntlemen:  I  am  enclosing  my  renewal  subscription  order  to 
Today’s  Secretary  for  another/year.  I  like  the  stories  in  Today’s 
Secretary,  and  I  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  fine  articles/on 
office  procedures  and  methods.  I  certainly  don’t  want  to  miss 
even  one  issue. 

Incidentally,  since/I  was  able  to  put  so  many  suggestions  from 
the  Secretaries  Handbook  series  into  practice  in  the  (1)  office, 
tny  boss  became  sold  on  Today’s  Secretary  and  placed  a  sub- 
scription  for  each  secretary  in  the/company. 

A  check  to  cover  my  renewal  is  attached.  'Thank  you  for 
calling  the  matter  to  my  attention./Yours  truly,  (1'  32* — 122 
Standard  Words) 

Letter  No.  3 

(Countod  in  quortor  minutos  for  80  warn) 

Dear  Miss  Smith:  Friendly  letters  such  as  yours  mean  a  lot 
to  us,  and  we  really  appreciate  the  nice  things  you/say  about 
Today’s  Secretary.  We  should  also  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  renewal  subscription  order.  It /has  been  entererl  on  mir 
mailing  Ust,  and  the  current  issue  of  the  magazine  should  have 
reached  you  by  now. 

We  hope/that  you  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  Handbook  scries, 
and  the  new  Personality  articles  that  began  (1)  this  fall.  Won’t 
you  write  and  tell  us  how  you  like  this  new  feature?  Cordially 
yours,  (1'  10*— 94  Standard  Words) 


TRANfCKIPTION  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Award  III 

Ttii  trhifttt  ikM 


ktt  fttud  Ik*  OfftJ  Tr*mKtiflt*m  S^**d  TfU,  fi**m  ky  BuMacw  Eauuiion 
Wari4,  mtUtUt  Irmurifli  af  Ik***  kmimtii  trtfS  tmk*mi,  dn- 

t*l*d  M  tit^y  wrdt  *  mmmu  tmd  nmurtktd  *1  Ik*  i*l*  *f  — - 

tntdi  *  mmmi* 

harJar  DWr  Dtwm,  Cwff  Oiimnumi 
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Storting  Office-Style  Dictotion 

(  Continued  from  page  32 ) 

be  typed  with  "cut-in”  marKin.s.  H  you 
do  iM)t  have  time  to  do  this  during  the 
dictation,  record  the  instructions  and 
draw  the  lines  when  tnliting  your  notes. 

I.  Lengthy  pauses  in  the  dictation 
should  l)e  used  to  read  your  notes,  punc¬ 
tuate  them,  and  correct  any  errors  in 
grammar.  A  dictator  may  dictate  .sonu* 
of  the  punctuation  needed  in  a  letter, 
but  not  all.  You  should  add  any  addi¬ 
tional  marks  that  are  necessary.  Also  be 
prepared  to  read  bac’k  to  the  dictator 
the  last  sentence  dictated. 

J.  If  you  know  that  a  dictator  will  make 
many  changes  while  dictating,  leave  the 
right-hand  column  of  your  notebook 
free  for  changes  and  corrections. 

K.  Sometimes  corrections  and  changes 
are  made  without  a  clear  signal  to  the 
stenographer.  You  must  u.se  your  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  or  iM)t  to  ask  the 
dictator  for  further  information  or  to  try 
to  work  out  the  changes  for  yourself. 

L.  Until  you  become  an  expert  stenog¬ 
rapher,  you  must  cxlit  your  notes  before 
you  start  to  transcrilie  them. 

The  FoIIow-up 

We  di.scu.ss  this  material  in  class  and, 
for  a  few  days,  practice  making  changes 
and  insertions  in  taking  familiar  mat¬ 
ter.  Then,  twice  a  week,  1  give  in 
(•tRc-e-style  dictation  one  of  the  letters 
that  is  to  be  transcril)ed.  The  students 
transcril)e  this  letter  first.  As  the  s<?mes- 
ter  progresses,  I  increase  the  length  of 
these  letters  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
the  changes  and  inst'rtions  to  lx;  made. 

The  dictation,  of  course,  is  uneven 
and  untiined;  changes,  in.s(‘rtioiis,  and 
special  instructions  are  given  during  and 
after  the  dictation;  and  ocx'usionally 
names  and  unusual  words  are  spelled 
out  during  the  dictation.  Now  and  then 
I  repeat  sentenc'es,  as  well  as  asking 
individual  students  to  read  l)a<-k  por- 
tioiu  of  the  letter. 

I  train  students  to  edit  their  «K>tes 
before  starting  to  truicscribe,  to  correct 
errors  in  grammar  and  punctuation,  to 
check  all  figures  and  computations,  and 
to  supply  any  omissions  such  as  the  sal¬ 
utations,  complimentary  close,  title. 

My  experience  has  been  that  intro¬ 
ducing  office-style  dictation  like  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  has  ix)t 
only  not  interfered  with  students’  de¬ 
veloping  speed  in  taking  dictation  or  in 
transcribing,  but  has  incTeased  their 
confidence  in  themselves  and  made 
transition  from  sdxxil  to  office  etisier. 


The  Shorthand  Corner 

JOHN  ).  CRESS 

Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

CHALK-TALK  TIME  is  with  us  in  practically  every  classroom  throughout 
the  country.  The  football  coach  is  busily  engaged  in  diagramming  his 
specially  concocted  plays  to  upset  Dear  Old  Siwash  next  Saturday.  Not  to  be 
outdtme,  our  little  shorthand  teacher  in  tire  room  just  down  the  hall  is  sh«)wing 
her  bixlding  secretaries  some  fancy  maneuvering  with  the  |>ot  h»)oks  and 
curlicues. 

The  blackimard  has  long  beeii  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  any  instructor’s  teaching  equip¬ 
ment,  but  the  question  arises,  "Arc  we  making  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  blackboard  in  the  classroom?” 

WRITE  WHILE  STUDENTS  ARE  PRESENT 
Recently  I  observed  a  crrmixstent  young  shorthand 
teacher  present  a  lesst)n.  She  did  a  grand  job,  but  I 
noterl  that  she  had  filled  her  board  space  with  short¬ 
hand  notes  Ixjfore  the  students  had  entered  the  room. 
"It’s  so  much  easier,”  she  explained,  "my  students 
make  me  so  nervous  when  I  writel”  We  talked 
|ohn  |.  CrtM  alxmt  it,  and  I  conviru.*ed  her  that  it  was  imixirtant 

to  have  her  students  observe  how  an  outline  is 
written  when  a  certain  clement  of  theory  is  first  presented. 

But  my  outlines  are  horrible!  Have  you  ever  made  a  casual  check  of  the 
improvement  made  by  your  students  in  taking  shorthand  notw  during  one 
semester?  You  may  lx*  amazt'd  at  the  change  in  sizt;,  slant,  and  pniportion 
of  outlines. 

At  the  end  of  one  school  day  not  long  ago,  I  found  one  of  my  students 
laboring  away  at  the  board  with  a  piece  of  chalk  and  some  shorthand  outlines. 
She  said,  “I  just  can’t  write— my  outlines  are  simply  horrible!” 

A  quick  glance  at  what  she  had  written  told  me  that  her  shorthand  notes 
were  indeed  horrible.  Of  course,  I  made  no  s»ich  commtmt,  but  I  did  assure 
her  that  she  would  be  able  to  write  good,  clear,  and  legible  Ixiard  notes.  We 
analyzed  her  position,  matle  a  few  experiments,  and  prescrilx*d  daily  black¬ 
board  practice  sessions.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  only  rec*ently  I  was  able  to 
give  this  .same  young  teacher  a  very  satisfactory  observation  report. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SIZE  OF  SHORTHAND  NOTES? 

Many  teachers  have  inquired  whether  it  is  lx*st  to  write  huge,  large,  or  small 
shorthand  outlines  at  the  blackboard.  Quite  naturally,  it  is  easier  for  your 
students  to  follow  a  larger  outline,  but  1  have  observed  that  the  size  of  the 
outline  counts  less  than  the  manner  in  which  you  are  able  to  <l(;monstrate  the 
slant  and  proportion  of  the  strokes  in  a  given  shorthand  outline. 

Rememl^r,  you  are  writing  for  your  audience.  Some  of  my  young  teachers 
have  remarked  that  their  own  shorthand  students  intemipt  their  teaching  with 
such  comments  as,  "But,  .Miss  Powers,  we  can’t  see  the  Ixjard!”  “Would  you 
mind  shifting  over  a  little.  Miss  Mihala?”  "Oh,  Miss  Reilly,  would  you  let  us 
.see  again  how  you’d  write  that  last  outline?” 

Remarks  like  these  remind  lu  that  we  must  always  l)e  concerned  with  our 
position  while  writing  at  the  blackboard.  Try  to  write  at  an  angle,  thus  giving 
you  better  balance  for  writing  and  leaving  what  you  have  written  in  clear 
range  of  the  .students’  vision.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  how  proficient  you  can  be¬ 
come  in  writing  another  way— reaching  acToss  your  IxxJy  to  your  left  with  your 
right  arm.  And  a  really  impressive  trick  is  writing  slxtrthand  amlMdf*xtrously. 

YOUR  BLACKBOARD  IS  YOUR  REVIEW 

Most  classrooms  are  equipped  with  four  or  five  blacklxxird  panels  across  the 
front  and/or  side  of  the  rtxnn.  The  extreme  left  fwiiel  might  well  be  used  ft>r 
writing  shorthand  outlines  and  notes  taken  from  the  current  review  lesson. 
On  the  center  sectkni  you  might  profitably  higlili(^t  the  theory  from  the  new 
lesson.  The  remaining  board  space  could  contain  shorthand  outlines  from  tlu; 
next  day’s  lesson  or  assignment.  Such  notes  might  very  well  be  used  for  a  quick 
review  at  the  end  of  the  periixl. 

Shorthand  is  tailor-made  for  the  blackboard.  Let’s  adopt  the  motto  in  our 
shorthand  classes,  "Less  Blow  and  More  Slu)w.” 
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Training  for  Retailing 


J.  K.  STONER 

Statt  Ttaclian  CoNaga 
Indiaiia,  fatiRtyivaaia 


The  FOLIvOWlNG  QU(/rE,  which  was  taken  fnmi  a  trade  magazine,  has 
always  helper!  me  keep  my  thinking  straight:  "The  man  who  is  tfx)  busy  to 
read  his  trade  jounial  is  like  the  woodsman  who  is  so  busy  chopping  w<kk1  that 
lie  does  not  have  time  to  stop  and  sharpen  his  axe." 

CONSUMER  PREFERENCES 

■  Most  articles  are  produced  with  customer  prefer¬ 
ences  in  mind.  As  consumers,  we  purcliase  one  brand 
rather  than  another  because  of  some  special  appeal 
it  may  have.  The  relative  strength  of  these  appeals 
changes  from  time  to  time  as  do  your  own  likes  and 
dislikes.  Ever  notice  how  your  tastes  differ;  how 
you  seem  to  show  preference  in  your  buying  habits? 
It  is  a  necessary  part  of  rKailing  to  study  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  his  Imying  habits.  This  is  important  not 
only  for  the  salesmen,  but  for  the  buyers  as  well. 

An  interesting  projecrt  would  be  to  have  your  stu¬ 
dents  list,  in  order,  the  four  most  important  fac’tors 
).  K.  StoNsr  that  they  as  customers  would  consider  in  buying  dif¬ 

ferent  articles  of  merchandise.  Assume  the  following 
are  governing  fac*tors  in  the  selection  of  certain  articles— size,  color,  style,  mate¬ 
rial,  type,  price,  brand,  and  construction.  For  example,  if  the  students  were  buy¬ 
ing  bicych'S  for  themselves,  tlR*y  would  select  from  this  list  the  four  most  im¬ 
portant  buying  factors,  in  the  order  frf  their  importance,  and  wtnild  give  reasons 
for  their  choices.  Makes  for  interesting  comparisons  and  can  lie  extended  to 
include  some  parents’  reactions. 

SCX)PE  OF  RETAILING 

The  "United  States  (Census  of  Business,  Retail  Trade"  is  a  reliable  source  of 
itiformation  for  the  rHailer.  This  censiu  is  issued  for  every  state  and  shows  for 
each  town  or  city  (over  25(M)  population)  the  numlier  of  stores,  number  of 
employees,  and  sales  volume.  Kc>tail  stores  are  classified  under  ten  major  kinds 
of  business  groupings,  detf'rmined  by  the  line  of  merchandise  handled.  For 
example,  stores  in  tlie  food  group  fall  into  nine  categories. 

Start  with  your  local  community  (or  section  of  your  city)  and  have  your  classes 
compare  it  with  nearby  commimities  having  the  same  population.  Extend  this 
comparison  to  communiticMi  in  other  states  throughout  the  cxiuntry.  These  com- 
|)arisons  can  lie  made  on  the  basis  or  sales  volume,  numlx;r  of  employees,  or 
number  of  stores  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  business. 

Study  and  interpret  tlie  figures  and  see  where  your  own  community  stands 
in  relation  to  others.  Kegardh^ss  of  the  scope  of  the  study,  the  suc'c'ess  of  such 
a  project  will  depend  on  how  well  it  is  planned  and  organized.  It  may  lx* 
necessary  to  duplicate  some  fonns  for  class  use.  Oommittees  should  be  put  to 
work  on  different  pluses  of  the  survey.  Graphs  and  charts  help,  tiNi! 

THE  SECOND  RULE  OF  ORAL  PERSUASION 

"Don’t  try  to  do  all  of  the  talking  yourself’  (Ely  and  Starch).  Just  as  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  all  talking,  sidling  (specialty  or  over-the-cixuiter)  is  not  all  talking. 
If  the  salesperson  persists  in  doing  all  the  talking,  the  prospective  customer 
soon  c'eases  to  follow  him,  and  his  mind  liecomes  occupied  with  questions  he 
has  nut  been  givtm  the  op|X)rtunity  to  ask.  If  the  sales  talk  continues,  these 
questions  assume  exaggerate!!  im[X)rtatx'e  and  lead  to  irritation  and  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  customer. 

'The  salesperson  should  give  pointed  and  pertinent  comments  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  tlien  allow  the  customer  to  express  his  reactions.  Remember,  that 
a  question  or  argument  your  customer  has  expressed  is  less  harmful  than  one  he 
has  not  expressed.  The  common-sense  psychology  of  yesterday  is  just  as  appli¬ 
cable  today— practice  it,  and  be  an  intelligent  salesperson  and  brow  when  to 
talk  and  when  to  listtm! 


How  to  Teoch  SUBJECT  FILING 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

S'TEP  2:  Filing  by  Principal  Subject 
and  Subdivisions 

Principal  subject  groupings  are  fre¬ 
quently  suixlivided  into  auxiliary  sub¬ 
ject  groupings.  These  subdivisions  are 
arranged  in  alphalx^ic  order  behind 
their  general  subject  folders.  Both  the 
main  subject  title  and  its  subdivision 
title  must  appi^ar  on  all  sulxlivision 
folder  tal>8.  (Jonsequeiitly,  in  copying 
Practic'e  Set  2  on  their  cards,  students 
should  write  “1,  Department  Matters 
—Annual  Report”  on  the  first  card,  and 
so  on  for  the  other  cards. 

The  simplest  method  of  arranging 
these  Set  2  cards  is  to  have  the  class  first 
»ort  all  40  cards  according  to  principal 
subject— that  is,  arrange  all  the  type¬ 
writing  cards  in  one  set,  all  the  short¬ 
hand  cards  in  another  8<^,  and  so  on  for 
each  subject.  As  part  of  the  sorting 
operation,  the  class  shotdd  also  prepare 
a  set  of  primary  guide  cards  corre- 
s|X)nding  to  all  the  principal  subject 
names  listed  in  this  prac'tice  set— Appli- 
catioiLS,  B<x>ks  and  Pamphlets,  Depart¬ 
ment  Matters,  etc. 

The  students  already  have  the  needed 
index  cards  in  their  possession;  and, 
when  the  cards  are  turned  on  end,  they 
will  most  effec*tively  simulate  real 
guides.  They  will  bt;  visible  and  will 
identify  and  divide  each  set  of  sub¬ 
ject  cards.  Each  individual  set  of  sub¬ 
ject  cards  should  then  be  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  subdivisions 
and  placed  behind  its  proper  guide 
card. 

Practice  Set  2  (like  all  the  other  prac¬ 
tice  sets)  cxHitains  40  items.  However, 
you  may  u.se  any  niunix'r  of  items  you 
wish  or  assign  any  nun^ber  of  similar 
exercises  until  you  feel  sure  thut  your 
class  thoroughly  understands  this  new 
cencept. 

S’TEP  3:  Filing  by  Correspondent 

E^ch  subdivision  may  be  broken 
down  indefinitely  into  additional  sub¬ 
divisions  according  to  the  specific  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  organization  involved. 
Thus,  Typewriting— Books,  may  be  sub- 
dividi-d  into  Typewriting— Books— 
Drills;  Typewriting— Bixiks— Methods, 
etc.  However,  it  is  not  nec'essary  to 
pursue  the  matter  any  further  in  this 
article.  A  thorough  understanding  of 
Step  2  will  insure  the  ability  to  handle 
additional  subdivisions  as  needed. 

Just  as  in  alphabetic-type  filing,  let¬ 
ters  uithin  any  one  subject  folder  or 
subdivision  are  filed  alphabetically  by 
correspondents’  names.  Practice  Set  3 
illustrates  use  of  a  second  subdivision- 
redividing  by  correspondent.  After  ar¬ 
ranging  their  cards  by  subject  and  sub- 
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division,  students  should  then  arrange 
ail  corresjwndents’  names  alphabetically 
behind  their  proper  subdivision  guides, 
as  follows: 


Subject 

Subdivision 

Correspondent 

Applications 

Substitute 

Teachers 

Sarah  Al>st 

Applications 

Substitute 

Teachers 

John  O’Brien 

Applications 

Substitute 

Teachers 

Ann  S.  Walters 

Publications 

B<M)ks 

Gregg 

Publishing 

Qnnpany 

I’liblications 

Books 

Macmillan 

(Company 

Publications 

Books 

Ronald  Press 

Students  should  also 

set  up  a  com- 

plete  set  of  guide  cards  arranged  in 
alphalx'tic  order  corresponding  to  all 
the  subject  and  siilxlivision  names.  It 
is  also  important  to  give  the  class  find* 
ing  and  rcBling  practic-t'  in  this  exer¬ 
cise  as  a  means  of  checking  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  work  and  making  the  lesson 
ntore  meaningful  to  the  class. 

STEP  4;  Chronological  Sorting 

In  subject  filing,  as  in  other  systems 
of  filing,  two  or  more  letters  concern¬ 
ing  the  same  correspondent  are  arranged 
chronologically,  the  letter  with  the  latest 
date  in  front  (on  top).  Thus,  John 
Smith,  October  16,  1953,  is  plac^  in 
front  of  (on  top  of)  John  Smith,  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  J95.3. 

In  Step  3,  we  arranged  correspond¬ 
ents’  names  alphal)etically  behind  their 
appropriate  subject  subdivisions,  but 
we  repeated  ih)  names.  Repetition  of 
name  involves  chronology;  therefore,  in 
the  fiiuil  step  in  subject  filing,  we  ar¬ 
range  all  letters  a)nceming  the  same 
correspondent  chronologically. 

Practice  Set  4  c'ontains  material  to  be 
filed  by  subji'ct,  correspondent,  and 
date.  In  arranging  their  cards,  students 
should  first  sort  all  cards  by  subject  and 
place  them  behind  the  proper  subject 
guides.  Within  each  subject  set,  tliey 
should  arrange  cards  alphalietieally  by 
correspondent;  and  within  each  a>rre- 
spondent  set,  they  should  arrange  cards 
chronologically,  the  latest  date  on  top, 
as  follows: 

The  same  pnjce<lure  is  used  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  sets— copying  first  on  the  cards, 
sorting  the  cards,  arranging  them  alplia- 
betically  and  chronologically,  checking, 
finding  some  cards,  refiling,  then  trying 
ai^in  to  do  the  task  tjuicker  and  more 
ac'curateiy. 

Since  Practit'e  Set  4  coiTil>ines  most  of 
the  preceding  steps,  it  can  he  re|>eated 
from  time  to  time  as  a  review  drill.  For 
this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  save  the 
cards  the  students  have  prepared  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  recopying  all 
the  names  and  dates. 


Professional  Reading 


KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  Ststo  Colitgo  ol  Education 
Crooloy,  Colorado 


F(JR  the  past  three  years  this  column  lias  taken  a  hroad  view  of  what 
constitutes  "professfimal”  reading,  and  it  still  seems  to  us  that  bttsiness 
teachers  should  have  a  kn«»wle<lge  of  all  the  fields  or  areas  that  affect  their 
teaching.  For,  after  s])ending  seven  months  in  twelve  cttuntries  of  Western 
Europe  last  year,  your  IxKtk  review  editor  is  more  than  ever  ctinviiK’ed  that  u 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  «)mmunism  is  essential  to  the  backgn)und  and 
education  of  every  business  teacher.  This  month  we  review  four  Inioks  con¬ 
cerned  in  one  way  or  another  with  this  subject. 

THE  “ISMS” 

Nr*omercantilism,  Protectionism,  Equalitarianism,  Utopianism,  Radicalism, 
LilK'ralism,  (Capitalism,  Facism,  l^^iinism,  (Corporatism,  'Totalitarianism,  (awn- 
miinism.  Syndicalism,  Socialism,  Keym^sianism.  These  are  some  of  the  political 
and  economic  theories  that  are  discussed  in  The  “Isms";  a  Hisittry  and  Evaliui- 
tion,  by  Eugene  O.  (iolob  ($ft.(K),  Hariwr  &  Brothers,  New  York  City,  681  pp.). 

This  study  clarifies  several  issues  by  bringing  to  Ix'ar  historical  perspective 
and  theoretical  analysis.  The.se  issues  are  studied  both  as  social  doctrines  and  as 
forces  in  worlds  of  politics  and  economics.  The  importanc'e  of  this  b<M)k  is  that 
more  and  more  people  are  becoming  aware  of  differing  social  theories  and  that 
this  awareness  is  helping  them  clarify  their  practical  thinking  and  their  action. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tlie  kleology  of  capitalism;  Part  II  to  the 
mercantilist  tradition;  Part  III  to  socialism;  and  Part  IV  to  theories  of  corpora¬ 
tion  and  an  approach  to  the  middle  way.  I>K-tor  (iolob  is  an  w-onomic 
historian  with  a  gtxKl  background  for  writing  such  a  Ixxik.  He  provides  a  clear 
discussion  of  “isms”  lioth  in  historical  pt'rsptx-tive  and  in  theoretical  analysis. 

COMMUNISM  AND  RELIGION 

Communism  and  Christ,  by  ('harles  W.  I.4)wry  ($2.75,  M<»rehouse-Ck)rhuin 
Co).,  14  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City,  177  pp.),  should  lie  one  of  the  more 
important  studies  that  have  been  published  com-erning  the  communist  threat 
to  our  existenc'e.  D<K-tor  Lowry,  a  clergyman  with  degrees  from  IxHh  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  observed  Etm>pean  dictatorships  at  first  hand  Ixith  as  a 
student  and  as  a  representative  of  the  State  Department.  His  historical  analysis 
of  communism  (Chapter  I)  is  clear,  concise,  and  easy  to  iiiiderstaiKl;  and  his 
explanation  of  dialec'tical  materialism  has  b<‘en  made  alxMit  as  clear  as  this 
subject  can  lie  made. 

COMMUNISM  AND  CHINA 

A  Nation  Betrayed,  by  (Charles  R.  Shepherd  ($3.(N),  Exposition  Press,  New 
York  City  16,  179  pp.),  and  Note  I  Can  Tell,  by  (Quentin  K.  Y.  Huang  ($3.50, 
.Vlorehouse-Cktrham  Co.,  14  East  41st  Street,  New 
York  City,  222  pp.),  paint  a  vivid,  if  revolting,  pic¬ 
ture  of  China  under  the  communists.  Doctor  Shep¬ 
herd  was  frequently  asked  how  the  communists 
were  able  to  overrun  China  and  c*ompletely  subdue 
the  (Jhinest*  people  in  such  a  short  time.  His  Ixiok  is 
the  story  of  how  this  gigantic  conspiracy  came  alx)ut. 
The  story  starts  with  the  birth  of  Sun  Yat-Sen  and 
outlines  in  detail  the  terrific  struggle  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  overthrow  the  .Manchu  tyranny  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  free  republic. 

Bishop  Huang  was  taken  from  his  residence  in 
1949  by  agents  of  the  Kunming  “Btire^iu  of  Public 
KtimsHi  j.  Hsnmh  Safety”  and  held  prisoner  for  three  and  one-half 
months.  Since  his  experiences  are  concerned  wHh 
intellectual  perversion,  torture,  and  starvatkm,  they  do  not  make  a  pretty  story. 
But  the  book  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  real  objectives  of  tlie  land-reform  pro¬ 
gram.  It  should  lx?  read  by  everyone  who  still  Ix'lieves  the  Chinese  (Communists 
are  simple,  lilieral,  agrarian  reformers. 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY  .  ^  Transcript* 


She  wanted  to  be  the  worid’t  best  secretary  .  .  .  ^  ^ 

■  ■  -  m 


The  Dream  That  Didn't  Come  T rue 


DUANE  VALENTRY 


HE  APPLE-CHEEKED  GIHL  at 
the  ci(>sk  is  youtifi,  with  an  air  of 
wtailesome  country  fr(*)it)ne8i  about 
iter.  Siie  frowiu  as  she  tackJes*  her 
shorthand  notes— she  must  make  this 
the  best  letter  anyone  has  ever  written 
for  the  boss.  She  may  be  fresh*  from 
high  school— sitting  at  Iter  first  desk, 
on  her  first  fob— but  she  knows  what 
efficiency  is,  and  she  intends  to*  per- 
sottify  it. 

It  is  1942,  and  tite  girl  at  the  desk 
on  her  first  fob  asks  iHtthing  more  of* 
life  than  to  lie  a  good  secretary.  She 
expects  to  work  hard,  hard  enough 
to  become  just  about  the  best*  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  world— no  reason  why  she 
can't. 

But  dreams  don’t  always  come  true. 
For  Gale;  Storm  is  to  berome  today’s* 
popular  Little  Margie  of  radio  and 
television  fame  instead  of  the  world's 
la-st  s<«retury.* 

Another  girl  in  the  office  tells  Gale 
her  high  sc*hool  drama  teacher  has  left 
a  message.  Gale  is  to  call  her.  “1  won¬ 
der*  what  for,”  muses  Gale,  smoothing 
the  papers  on  her  desk  into  even  neater 
piles. 

That  ni^t  her  teacher  tells  Gale* 
about  a  local  drama  contest.  ”You’ve 
got  as  good  a  chance  of  wirming  as 
anyone  in  Houston.  1  think  you**  should 
go  over  some  of  your  high  school  parts 
and  enter.” 

“But  I’m  not  interested,  e8|>ecially,” 
says  Gale,  thinking*'*  of  her  good  job 
and  its  challenges.  Then,  just  for  fun, 
she  decides  to  enter  the  c'ontest.  She 
gets  out  her  lini^s  and*'  goes  over  tlwnn. 
A  few  days  later,  she  sits  in  a  large 
circle  of  hopeful  aspirants  in  one  of 
the  downtown'*  liotel  ballrooms. 

Excited  in  spite  of  herself.  Gale  takes 
her  turn  reading  for  the  judges.  After¬ 
wards,  a  man  walks**  around  the  circle, 
tapping  those  not  eliminated.  Is  there 
an  especially  lung  silence  when  he 
reaches**  Gale’s  clmir?  She  is  sure  she 
has  not  been  chov*n— she  has  read  the 


lines  too  breathlessly  .  ,  .  she  has  shown 
lier  youth  and  nervousness.**  Then  she 
feels  a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  she 
knows  she’s  in! 

Gale  Storm  has  been  “in”  ever  since. 
She  admits  she  has**  come  a  long  way 
and  she’s  reconciled,  nowadays,  to 
having  lost  out  on  becoming  the  world’s 
best  secretary.*'  Instead,  she  entertains 
millions  of  people  each  week  in  her 
characterization  of  scatterbrained  Little 
Margie.**  In  real  life,  she’s  as  far  from 
being  scatterbrained  as  possible,  and 
she  certainly  miglit  have  made  an** 
excellent  secretary. 

As  a  contest  winner.  Gale  goes  to 
Hollywood  with  a  handful  of  other 
young  people**  and  is  signed  to  a  con¬ 
tract  by  one  of  the  studios.  Although 
she  is  only  lukewarm  about  an  acting 
career,**  Gale  loves  to  sing.  In  high 
school  she  studied  classical  music,  and 
she  hopes  that  shell  have  a  chance  to 
use  this  talent.** 

But  Hollywood  set'tns  unaware  of 
the  earnest  young  musician.  No  parts 
are  forthcoming,  and  she  is  homesick.** 
There  are  times  when  Gale  almost 
decides  to  pack  up  and  head  back  to 
Texas.  After  all,  she  can  get  a  good 
job  as**  a  secrcHary.  She  is  not  sure 
she  wants  any  part  of  show  business, 
anyway. 

But  there  is  one  reason  for**  staying— 
another  contest  winner— a  serious  young 
man  named  Lee  Bunnell.  Gale  and  Lee 
are  good  friends  and  have  much**  in 
commtHi.^So  much,  they  decide  to  get 
married.  Not  long  after  her  marriage. 


Gale  is  offered  a  few  good  parts.  She** 
settles  down  to  give  show  business  a 
try.  Lee  bec-omes  an  insuranc'e  execu¬ 
tive.  Today  Gale  and  Lee  have  one** 
of  Hollywood’s  most  successful  mar¬ 
riages. 

The  number  of  things  Gale  manages 
to  get  done,  in  orderly  fashion,**  in 
one  day  is  the  wonder  of  all  those  who 
know  her.  She  has  three  husky  boys, 
and  she  doesn’t  neglect  her**  family 
for  her  career.  She  manages  to  spend 
as  much  time  with  Peter,  Phillip,  and 
Paul  as  most  mothers  do  with**  their 
children. 

"I’ve  got  a  problem— have  /  got  a 
problem,”  says  Little  Margie  each  week, 
to  the  delight  of  37**  million  television 
viewers.  But  in  real  life,  if  Gale  has 
problems,  they’re  not  showing.  She 
manages**  her  home  with  an  enviable 
ease  and  assurance  that  keep  her  and 
her  brood  happy  and  uncomplicated. 

One**  of  the  things  that  has  always 
distinguished  this  ex-secretary  in  and 
out  of  Hollywood  is  her  stand  on** 
religion.  At  a  time  when  it  wasn’t  con¬ 
sidered  "smart”  for  an  up-and-coming 
young  actress  to  do  such  things.  Gale 
was**  in  her  plac'e  every  Sunday  as 
a  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Her  deep  and  abiding  faith  is  part 
of  Gale  Storm’s  wholesome**  charm.  She 
tries  to  live  by  her  faith,  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  every  day  in  the  week. 
It  perhaps  explains**  why  “My  Little 
Margie,”  loved  the  c'ountry  over,  is  a 
show  the  whole  family  enjoys. 

When  "My  Little  Margie”**  was  first 
put  on  TV  a  year  or  two  ago,  as  a 
summer  refilacement,  no  one  expected 
it  to  be  a**  success.  Nobody  liked  the 
show— nolxxly  but  the  public!  It  was 
one  of  the  top  ten  shows  all  that  sum¬ 
mer,  and**  it  finished  its  twelve  weeks 
in  third  place.  After  that,  it  was  on 
its  own  and  has  ranked  high  with 
w'atchers  ever  since. 

Although**  moderately  suc'cessful  in 
the  movies  (a  great  favorite  in  South 
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America  and  Europe),  it  took**  tele¬ 
vision  to  make  Gale  Storm  a  star. 

“I've  done  dozens  of  motion  pictures, 
but  I  didn't  cause  much  of  a  stir** 
when  I  appeared  in  public,”  she  says. 
“Most  of  the  time  1  wasn’t  reco(;nized 
at  all;  but  it’s  different  now.  'The** 
other  day,  I  almost  didn’t  get  out  of 
a  department  store  after  some  young¬ 
sters  pointed  me  out  and  in  loud*^ 
voices  said.  There’s  Margie,  Mother! 
Look!’  One  little  boy  paid  me  a  real 
compliment.  He  said,  Tou’re  a  very 
good**  comedienne— for  a  woman.’  ” 
(Gale  Storm  has  a  good,  durable  sense 
of  humor.  She  beheves  that  is  essential** 
for  anyone,  whether  secretary  or  ac¬ 
tress.  She  never  lost  her  ability  to  laugh 
at  herself,  even*®  when  Hollywood  paid 
her  little  attention.) 

One  of  the  things  Calc  learned  from 
her  first  secretarial  days  was**  orderli¬ 
ness,  and  this  stands  her  in  good  stead 
today.  She  keeps  her  daily  schedule  in 
a  little  black  book  so  that**  she  won’t 
get  her  appointments  tangled  in  typi¬ 
cal  Margie-fashion.  “Sometimes  I  do, 
though,  just  as  badly,”  she**  confesses. 

Gale’s  rigorous  schedule  would  make 
many  a  secretary  shrink  in  horror.  She 
rises  at  5:. 30®*  each  morning,  puts  in 


a  terrific,  nonstop  day’s  work  of  fittings, 
posings,  rehearsals,  vocals,  and  then 
rushes  home**  to  help  her  maid  get 
the  dinner.  Sunday  is  devoted  entirely 
to  her  family,  from  the  first  rush  of 
getting**  the  three  boys  all  brushed 
and  polished  for  Sunday  school,  through 
church  with  Lee,  to  the  quieter  after¬ 
noon  hours  of**  relaxing  or  entertaining 
friends  around  the  barbecue. 

This  routine  prompted  Republican 
Senator  Wiley**  to  insert  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  a  eulogy'  on  Gale’s 
woric  for  the  church,  her  representa¬ 
tive**  family  life,  and  her  blotchless 
private  record. 

Gale  Storm  hasn’t  achieved  her  early 
ambition  to  be  the  world’s  best*®  secre¬ 
tary,  but  she  has  done  a  fine  job  just 
the  same!  (1210) 


OGA  Membership  Test 

There  is  No  Troer  Way 

THERE  IS  no  truer  or  more  abiding 
happiness  than  the  knowledge  that  one 
is  free  to  go  on  doing,  day  by^  day,  the 
best  work  one  can  do  of  the  kind  one 
likes  best,  atid  that  this  work  is  ab¬ 


sorbed  by  a  steady  market,  thus^  sup¬ 
porting  one’s  own  life. 

Perfect  freedom  is  reserved  for  the 
man  wlio  lives  by  his  ovrii  work  and, 
in  that  work,  does  what  hi**  wants  to 
do.  So  don’t  Im*  afraid  to  soil  your 
hands,  and  don’t  wear  a  lazy  frown; 
you  can’t  make  footprints  on  the  sands 
of*  time  while  sitting  down!  (84) 

Junior  OGA  Toil 

Venus  and  the  Cat 

A  CAT,  in  love  with  a  young  man. 
begged  Venus  to  change  her  into  a 
girl,  hoping  to  gain  his  affections.  Once 
she*  was  transformeil,  the  young  man, 
charmed  by  her  Ijeauty,  led  the  fair 
dam.sel  homi*  as  his  bride. 

Venus  wa.s  curious  to  know*  whetJier 
changing  the  cat’s  form  had  also 
changed  her  nature,  so  she  set  a  mouse 
down  before  her.  Forgetting  her  new* 
condition,  the  girl  poiincetl  upon  the 
mouse  as  if  she  would  have  eaten  it 
on  the  spot;  ami  the  g(x!des.s,  thor¬ 
oughly*  annoyed,  quickly  turniHl  her 
back  iikto  a  Cat. 

(What  is  bri*d  in  the  Imhic,  never 
will  come  out  of  the  flesh.)  (98) 

— Adapti*d  from  AvHirp't  Fahlet 


Too  Many  Girls 

KENNETH  E.  BLASSINCAME 


ROOMFUL  OF  GIRLS  and 
one  lone  boy.  'This  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  I  found  myself  in  when  I  was  a 
junior  int  higli  school.  It  all  began  when 
the  football  coach  decided  to  find  a 
couple  of  snap  coursi's  for  one  of  his 
star*  guards— me— to  keep  him  eligible 
for  sports.  We  began  shopping  around 
for  such  “snaps”  and  decided  on  short¬ 
hand*  and  typing.  ( I  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  sclux)!  who  knew  less  about 
shorthand  and  typing  than  the  aiach.) 

When  the  next*  semester  started,  I 
entered  typing  class.  'The  keyboard 
l(X)ked  simple  enough.  But  I  just 
couldn’t  type!  Finally,^  something  hap¬ 
pened.  As  the  days  grew  into  weeks, 
eight  of  my  ten  thumlrs  slowly  turned 
back  into  fingers.  I,  of  all  people,* 
learned  to  peck  out  letters  on  a  type¬ 
writer!  It  became  easier  and  easier, 
until  it  was  really^  simple.  This  class- 
some  twenty  girls  and  two  boys— was 
by  far  the  easier  of  my  two  “snap” 
courses. 

In  all,  my*  transcript  shows  four  typ¬ 
ing  courses.  After  the  first  class,  no  othn 
boys  dared  enter  because  a  runnor  was 
out  that*  these  courses  were  not  “snaps” 
—they  weren’t  even  easy!  ’This  mysteri¬ 


ous  rumor  made  me  the  lone  boy  in  a 
group  of  the  school’s  most  popular 
girls.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  an  ideal 
setup  for  a  guy  who  didn’t  especially  ^  • 
hate  the  opposite  sex. 

As  for  shorthand  class,  it  was  to  turn 
out  to  be  a  mild  surprise.  The 
scenery  1*  was  great;  and  with  both 
eyes  open,  I,  as  a  poor  unsuspecting 
junior,  began  the  course.  Little  did  I 
know  the**  troubles  that  awaited  me. 
’This  stuff  the  teacher  called  shorthand 
looked  like  a  chicken’s  footprints.  Still, 
at  that  time,  there  was*<  no  comment 
from  my  section  of  the  room.  'Huj 
coach  and  I  had  decided  I  should  stick 
it  out.  Day  in  and  day  out,*®  I  went 
to  class  to  learn  shorthand— and  to  stay 
eligible  for  sports. 

For  sur  weeks  everything  went  fine, 
but  during**  the  seventh  week,  a  prog¬ 
ress  report  showed  that  the  only  boy 
in  class  had  flunked.  It  seems  the  poor 
lad  had  only  *7  a  89  average. 

When  the  coach  got  word,  he 
stormed  over  to  the  principal’s  office. 
Not  passing?  His  boy,**  who  only  a 
week  before  had  been  smart  enough  to 
be  seler.'ted  outstanding  lineman  of  the 


week  for  central*®  Texas?  Who  would 
flunk  a  lad  who  hml  to  lx*  eligible  for 
the  big  game  next  W(X‘k? 

Both  the  c'oach  anil  the  principar<*® 
went  over  to  six*  the  shorthand  teacher. 
But  the  damage  was  done;  u  re|x>rt 
had  already  lxx*n  sent  to  Austin,**  I 
was  declared  ineligible  for  fixitlrall.  So 
the  outstanding  lineman  of  the  wetfk 
biifore  sat  on  the**  lx*nch  throughout 
the  game. 

'The  “snap”  shorthand  course  turned 
into  a  nightmare.  But  I  was  dHermined 
to  pby  out  the  remaining**  games  on 
the  schedule,  so  loafing  ceaiwd  and 
work  Ix'gun.  For  the  next  wi'ek,  1  did 
nothing  but  scribble  shorthand.  I** 
had  learned  my  lesson  (no  pun  in¬ 
tended)  atid,  when  the  next  game 
came  off,  1  was  back  in  the  starting 
line-up. 

To  keep'*®  me  in  the  line-up  wr>rked 
a  real  hardship  on  the  rest  of  the  short¬ 
hand  class,  but  all  the  girls  were  will¬ 
ing  to  do**  their  bit.  Every  night  a 
different  girl  helixxl  me  with  my  hiwne- 
work,  for  the  sake  of  the  team!  And 
the  sixteen  girls**  in  slxnthand  class 
were  the  cutest,  most  dated  girls  in 
school.  So  one  poor  boy  really  had  him¬ 
self  a  ball!  All  my**  Ixiddles  wixild 
offer  me  bribes  to  get  them  dates  with 
certain  girls.  And,  incidentally,  the 
ru>tes  that  girls  pass  armind*®  in  stixly 
hall  about  their  dates  are  very  inter¬ 
esting,  if  you  can  read  sltorthaixl. 

During  baseball  season**  everything 
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TRAINING  DESKS 


D«m1  Phtdom  Typing  Dtfk  #23000.  Um^  for 
typing,  boonkoopin^  occonnting,  thorthand  ond 
fonoral  knainow  training.  Sam  riia  conatmction 
coat  of  at  loact  on#  cimrooni! 


lotk  adinitablo  and  itationiry  typing  dotki 
aro  availablo.  Wood  conatraction  abaorm  ma* 
china  vibration. 


Art  Daak  #23540  ia  a  favorita  ovarywhara. 
Antomatic  mochaniani  Iowan  top  gradnally  and 
in  a  qniat  mannar. 


Economy  Typing  Daak  #23500  kaa  nwfod 
conatraction  foatnraa,  modorn  atyling  and  Hfo- 
tima  rigidity. 


A/aa  mnnnfoctnrara  of  bookltoaping  daaka  and 
camptomatar  daaka. 

Wrtao  tar  Frao  CntnlBa 

D«tkt  of  America,  Inc. 

BHd9«porf  6.  Conn. 


went  smoothly.  And  with  the  coining 
of  the  next  school  year,  I  put  my  name 
on  the  prospective  membership* '  list 
of  the  Future  Secretaries  Club.  Because 
all  the  girls  were  my  buddies,  I  was 
invited  to  join  the  club.**  Among 
other  things,  I  was  the  first  boy  ever 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Future  Secre¬ 
taries  Club. 

At  our**  first  meeting,  the  election  of 
officers  was  held.  You  guessed  it,  I 
was  elected  president  of  the  club. 
One**  boy,  fourteen  girls,  and  a  full 
hour’s  meeting  a  week— that  was  our 
club. 

We  were  all  just  future  scjcretaries 
together,**  and  it  was  greatl  I  have 
never  enjoyed  another  club  so  much 
as  I  did  that  one.  After  the  business 
had**  been  completed,  a  bull  session 
would  follow;  and  the  latest  news  was 
passed  around.  I  was  the  only  boy  to 
hear*^  the  choicest  female  gossip.  I 
was  undoubtedly  the  best-informed  lad 


in  school. 

When  I  first  entered  these  classes** 
with  girls,  I  was  very  bashful.  'Then 
it  penetrated  my  thick  skull  that  girls 
were  O.K.  They  even  like  to  talk**  to 
boys— want  to  know  all  about  boys— just 
as  boys  want  to  know  all  about  girls. 
If  I  had  never  taken  typing**  and  short¬ 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  still  be 
wondering  how  to  talk  to  women. 

Today,  as  a  college**  student,  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  help  me  very  much- 
save  me  a  lot  of  time  and  effort.  Too, 
finding  a  summer  job**  is  certainly 
made  easier.  It  is  rare  that  you 
find  a  male  secretary;  and,  while  I’ve 
never  heard  an**  employer  complain 
that  there  are  too  many  girls,  they  do 
seem  to  feel  that  there  are  too  few 
boya  with  secretarial**  skills. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  boy  who 
braves  all  those  pretty  girls  to  take 
shorthand  and  typing  is  bound  to  get 
a**  well-rounded  education!  (905) 


Flash  Reading"^ 

The  Vain  Muskrat 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 

F  YOU  FOLLOW  the  brook  that 
flows  through  one  side  of  my  uncle’s 
farm,  way  back  in  the  woods,  you  will 
come  to  a  shadinl*  pool  overhung  by 
a  great  willow.  The  land  here  is  quite 
swampy.  If  I  cannot  find  the  cows  else¬ 
where,  I  start  for*  the  pool,  for  this 
is  where  the  c*ows  come  on  the  hottest 
summer  days  to  stand  in  the  shade 
of  the  willow  and  drink  the*  cool  water. 

When  I  do  go  to  the  pool,  I  am  apt 
to  be  late  getting  the  cows  back  to 
the  bam,  for  the  pool  is*  the  home  of 
some  members  of  the  muskrat  family, 
and  1  love  to  watch  them. 

Usually  I  go  to  the  pool*  only  in  the 
summer  when  I  am  after  the  cows.  But 
early  one  morning  just  before  winter 
set  in,  I*  decided  to  postpone  my  tasks, 
go  to  the  p(K)l,  and  find  out  how  my 
muskrat  friends  were  getting  along. 
When  I  set  out^  across  thit  pasture,  the 
ground  was  quite  hard;  the  frozen  grass 
creaked  under  my  heavy  shoes;  my 
breath  made  a  sme^  cloud*  in  the 
crisp  air. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  big  willow, 
sat  down  on  a  stiunp  in  the  sun,  and 
stared  at  tht;  water.  I*  had  been  there 
quite  a  long  time,  sitting  quietly  on 
tne  stump,  when  a  muskrat  came  pad¬ 


dling  upstream  toward  me.  His**  small, 
sleek  head  was  just  above  the  water. 
He  clambered  from  the  pool,  sat  on  a 
boulder,  and  begun  earnestly  preening** 
his  drenched,  dark  fur. 

1  hanlly  breathed  for  a  delightful 
moment  as  I  watched  it  interestedly. 
I  knew  that**  this  would  probably  be 
the  last  muskrat  I  would  see  this  year, 
for  they  would  soon  retire  to  their  home 
in  their  miLskrat**  lodge  to  stay  till  the 
April  sun  welcomed  them  outdoors 
again.  'This  fellow  was  the  ador  of  the 
muddy  bank,  its**  tail  extended  about 
seven  inches,  and  its  hind  feet  were 
slightly  webbed. 

Suddenly  the  muskrat  seemed  to 
s<!nse  my**  presence.  It  turned  its  head, 
saw  me,  and  leaped  into  the  water, 
hitting  it  with  a  resounding  smack. 
Muskrats  have  the**  ability  to  glide 
into  the  water  without  making  a  sound. 
This  clumsy  dive  had  a  purpose  behind 
it.**  ’The  "whack”  notified  other  musk¬ 
rats  that  there  was  a  stranger  at  the 
pool. 

There  were  bound  to  be  no  more 
muskrats  that**  morning,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  now  but  walk 
back  home.  (371) 


*  Focmbulary  limiitd  to  Cho^lert  Oho  through 
Sio  of  Grtgg  Shorthomd  Simpliiitd. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


With  the  Associations 

•  It’s  a  Thursday-Friday-Saturday 
pro)(rain;  it's  at  the  Marion  Hotel  in 
iJttle  Rock,  it  focuses  on  a  “Human 
Relations  in  Riuiness  Education”  theme, 
and  it’s  on  November  25-6-7— the 
annual  turkey-time  convention  of  the 
Southern  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

•  Preliminaries.  Before  the  conven¬ 
tion  itself  opens,  UBEA’s  southern  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  meet  from  9:00  to 
lunchtime;  other  early  arrivals  will  en¬ 
joy  an  excursion  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

•  Thursday.  'The  convention  opens 
officially  at  2:00  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
with  an  afteriuxin  of  typing  demon¬ 
strations:  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd  (Gregg) 
on  general  skill-building  techniques,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  L.  Millard  Collins  (IBM)  on 
techniques  for  electric-typing  instruc¬ 
tion. 

'There’s  an  official  reception  in  the 
late  afternoon,  followed  by  SBEA’s  an¬ 
nual  Fellowship  Dinner— traditionally 
turkey  and  traditionally  terrific— with 
Dr.  Frank  M,  Herndon  presiding.  And 
then  dancing  and  entertainment. 

•  Friday.  'There’s  a  crack-of-dawn 
(well,  7:30)  breakfast  for  FBLA  spon¬ 
sors,  then  a  general  session  from  9:00  to 
10:30  featuring  a  sym[K)sium  on  public 
relations,  with  contributions  from  an 
industrialist,  a  printer,  and  Dr.  Elvin  S. 
Eyster.  After  the  general  session  there 
will  be  a  roimd  of  sectional  meHings: 
secondary  schools  (with  Madeline  S. 
Strony,  Gregg  educational  consultant, 
as  speaker),  private  business  schcmis, 
junior  colleges,  and  colleges. 


At  noon,  there's  a  I')elta  Pi  Epsilon 
luncheon;  speake*’:  Dr.  Paul  S.  lAfmax, 
of  NYU. 

In  the  aftemotm,  wives  and  guests 
will  tour  Little  R(x;k  and  attend  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  Governor’s  Mansion  while 
serious  conventioners  attend  two  rounds 
of  sectional  meetings.  From  2:00  to 
3:15  there  are  meetings  on  basic  busi¬ 
ness,  on  clerical  training,  and  on  admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision;  from  3:15  to 
4:45,  meetings  on  Ixxikkeeping  and  on 
Things  Secretarial. 

In  the  evening  is  another  banquet 
and  another  ball. 

•  Saturday  begins  with  breakfa.sts— 
Peabody’s,  Columbia’s,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi’s— and  then,  begin¬ 
ning  at  9:00,  a  “group  dynamics”  proj¬ 
ect— the  audience  will  divide  into  groups 
( secondary-sch<K)l  curriculum,  business- 
teacher  education,  shorthand  and 
typing,  accounting  and  basic  business, 
and  machines)  to  discuss  problems  and 
trends  in  each  group’s  area;  then  the 
audience  will  reconvene  for  a  summary 
report  by  each  group’s  chairman  and  a 
final  address  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Iximax. 
'The  convention  closes  with  fanfare, 
business,  and  the  door  prizes  at  noon. 


“Who’s  When”  at  the  SBEA 

AaaOTMa,  Sara.  I'rhlaT.  I0i4S 

Balib,  Eval]r«,  I'rMay,  IOi4S|  Halartlay,  ViMI 

Bskr,  Claar*.  SatarAar.  9iOO 

BaMwIa,  Mabal,  Tbararfay,  SiOO 

Barlaw,  Hallaa,  Salanla)',  9iOO 

Baaa,  Warrra  K.,  fridmj,  SiSO 

Baatar,  Baby,  Salardaf,  BiOO 

Baall,  Craaa  C.,  Salar4ay,  9  lOO 

Blaaaaaa,  VIrctI  T.,  FrMay,  BiOO 

Banarr,  WUIIaai  H.,  Halaraa7,  9i<M 
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Bawaiaa.  Wallaaa,  FriBay,  BiOO 
BraJaa,  MU4raa.  I'rUay,  IOi4S 
Bray,  Laaanaa,  Salanlay,  9i9B 
Braaa,  A.  M.,  Fritlay.  IOi4S 
Barhaaaa,  Mariarat,  Tbararfay,  BiOO 
Calaaiaa,  Uaralby,  FrMay,  laiABi  Batartlay,  9iM 
Calllaa.  L.  M..  TbaraJay,  SiM 
Calllaa,  Babaraa.  Salaarfay,  9iOO 
Caapar,  B.  D..  FrMay,  lOiOO 
Craat,  Jawaa  W.,  Friday,  BiOO 
Craia|i,  Mary,  Friday,  IOi4B 
Daaia.  J.  Fraab,  Friday,  BiSO 
Uaaraa,  Mary,  Friday,  BtOO 
Ulakaraaa,  Z.  S.,  Friday,  lOiAS 
Eraib.  HaUa,  Satarday,  9iOO 
■yalar,  BIria  S..  Friday,  9iOO 
Faalar,  LyUa  C..  Friday.  IOi4S 
Faa,  I.Utaa  M.,  SBBA  Traaaarari  Tfcaraday,  7iOO 
Fraaaaaa.  Maria  l.aaiaa,  Saiarday,  OiOO 
Frariaba,  Albarta,  Friday,  SiBO 
Friaa,  Albart  (L.  Saiarday,  9iOO 
Fallar,  llaaald,  Friday.  BiOO 
CarraM,  B.  Narral,  Saiarday,  9iOO 
Griaaaai,  l.aaila,  Friday,  lOiAB 
Uay,  Hallla,  Tkaraday,  TiBO,  9iOO 
Hardaway,  Mathilda,  Friday,  BiOO 
Haradaa,  Fraab  M.  iSBKA  Praaldaat»,  Tkaraday, 
TiOOi  Friday,  9 lOO.  Ti.'IOi  Saiarday,  lOiAB 
lllrba.  Pally  l.aa,  Saiarday.  9iOO 
lliara,  Baaaia,  Friday,  IOi4B 
HaBiaaa,  Harry,  Friday,  9iOO|  Satarday,  9iOO 
Haaiphraya,  Marcarat  Ball,  Friday,  10i4B 
Jaaaiaoa,  Biaaai,  Saiarday,  9iOO 
labaaan,  Uladya  iSBCA  Saaaad  Vlaa.Piwaidaat), 
Friday,  9iOO 

Jaaaa,  Jaab  H.,  Friday,  lOiAB 
Kaaalarlrh,  Cbarlas  E..  Tharaday,  TiOO 
kanardy,  Faalaa,  Saiarday,  BiOO 
l.awraara,  A.  J.,  Saiarday,  BiOO,  10i4B 
l.awaaa,  B  III  la  A.,  Friday,  BiOO 
l.awia.  Bar.  Calrawarth  (Daaa,  TriaBy  r.albadral), 
Friday,  BiOO 

Lilaa.  Parbar,  Friday,  BiOOi  Saiarday,  9  lOO,  )0i4B 
i4ayd,  Alaa  C.,  Tkaraday,  BiOO|  Friday,  BiOA 
Laaiaa,  Paal  S.,  Friday,  IBiIBi  Saiarday,  IOi4B 
lavaa,  Brrnira,  Saiarday,  BiOO 
Madaaa,  Hrrkarl  S.,  Saiarday,  BiOO 
MrOlil,  E.  Saiarday,  9iOO 
MrKaal,  Mary  l.ayd,  Friday,  BiBO 
Maab.  Kalkrriaa,  Saiarday,  9iOO 
Mooriaaa.  Jaba  H.,  Friday,  lOiBBi  Saiarday, 
BiOO,  IOi4B 

Masalay,  Kmgmmla.  Friday,  BiBO 
Maaaaliaaii,  Varaaa  (SBEA,  FIral  V laa-Praaidaal I , 
Tkaraday,  7iOO 
:Siaba,  Earl,  Saiarday.  BiOO 

(CutUinued  on  next  page) 


THESE  ARE  THE  1954-55  offioeri  of  the  MountBin-Plaini 
BEAi  Ruben  J.  Dumler  (St.  John’s  Cxillece,  Winfield,  Kansas), 
treasurer;  Hulda  Vaaler  (University  of  Siruth  Dakota),  secretary; 
Clyde  L  Blanchard  (University  oi  Tulsa),  vice-preiddent;  ai^ 
Dr.  Vernon  Payne  (North  Texas  State,  Denton),  president.  Next 
convention  will  be  in  Denver  next  VUiy. 


FIRST  BIG  CONVEN'TION  of  the  season  will  be  the  meetinfs 
of  the  Southern  BEA,  on  'Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  following 
two  days  in  Little  Rock.  Top  plannersi  Vice-Presidmit  Vernon  A. 
Musselnum  (University  of  Kentucky),  Vice-President  and  Local 
Chairman  Gladys  Johnson  (Little  Rock  High  School),  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  M.  Herndon  (Mississippi  State  CJollege). 
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new  method 


revolutionary 
i  puts  stencil  duplicating 
^  in  the  printing  class  . 


•  Chicago’s  Pakner  House  will  be 
the  scene  of  the  57th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Business  Teachers 
Association,  December  28-30,  The 
Aeme  this  year  is  "Providing  for  Indi¬ 
vidual  Differences."  Registration  goes 
on  all  day  Tuesday,  Dec.  28,  but  things 
don’t  get  underway  until  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  at  7:30  p.m,,  with  How¬ 
ard  E,  Wheland,  NBTA  head,  presid¬ 
ing,  and  Kenneth  McFarland,  educa¬ 
tional  consultant  and  lecturer  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.,  giving  the  keynote 
address  on  ‘Timber  Lands."  After  9:30 
the  keynote  is  entertainment— an  in¬ 
formal  reception  and  dance. 

Wednesday  will  be  given  over  to 
round  table  meetings  for  basic  business, 
office  machines,  private  schools,  admin¬ 
istrators  and  department  heads,  secre¬ 
tarial  practKe,  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting,  distril>utive  education,  and 
private  sch(H)l  (Avners  and  registrars. 

After  the  second  general  assembly 
Thursday  momir>g,  the  Fourth  Annual 
Problem  Clinic  will  take  the  center  of 
the  stage  from  9:30  to  11:30,  with  17 
groups  participating.  In  the  afternoon: 
meetings  of  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  college  departments,  and  a  round 
table  of  private  school  instructors. 

'The  convention  winds  up  with  the 
annual  bantjuet  and  dancc!  in  the  Grand 
Ballr<K>m  at  6:00  p.m.  The  banquet 
speaker  will  be  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cn)we, 
pastor  of  the  Wilmette  Parish  Meth- 
(xlist  Church,  Chicago.  His  topic:  “How 
to  Manage  Your  Mind.” 


TlMvIkcia,  Kaa  A..  VrUmj,  BiM 
Tlirrilirld.  I'rUay*  %  lOII 

W.  fridmy^  SiM 
Artkar  7  >90 

WallM,  A«l»rry,  Vrhdmy,  7  >90 
VaiMHia,  Smm,  Frklay,  9  >90 
Wmtmmm,  ¥ri4my,  SiOO 

WkH#,  Jaiat,  9rl«lay«  9iOO 
Whlia,  Nawa.  l^riAav,  SiOO 
VaMaak,  JaiHa*.  VrUmy^  10i49 
OaMlwarA,  TkaaAa»a«  Tk«ra4a|'» 
IStlll  Oatanlar,  lOi49 
Zimwmn,  KaMtatk,  FriAav*  SiOO 


rastfinlna  Mrausim  stsiu 

mDBjK  OttZK  PIINT  UKE  lESIlTtl 


•  The  Lrniisiana  Business  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meetitig 
November  23  on  the  campus  of  North¬ 
west  State  Cxillege,  Monrm^  La.  Marie 
LouUte  Franquet,  president  of  the 
group,  will  hold  the  reiru.  Higli  lights 
will  l>e  an  address  on  shorthand  tran¬ 
scription  by  Dr.  S,  /.  Wanotu,  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  talk  and  demonstration  on  type¬ 
writing  by  Dr.  Marion  Wood,  educa- 
tionai  consultant  of  International  Busi¬ 
ness  .Machines  Corporation. 


The  twin-cylinder  system  of  the  Gestetner 
sweeps  awey  all  the  old  concepts  of  stencil 
duplicating.  Its  reproductions  approach 
professional  print-shop  work  in  clarity  and 
attractiveness.  Automatic  operation  through¬ 
out  eliminates  guesswork,  speeds  up  pro¬ 
duction  and  steps  up  quality. 


AUTOMATIC  INKING 


SIMPLY  CUP  THE  INK  TUBE  INTO  PLACE 

Your  most  fastidious  offko  girl  will  find 
th«  Gostotnor  a  doon  simpio  oporotion. 
Diols  or*  sot  to  th«  ink  donsity  and  tho 
numbor  of  copios  dosirod  . . .  and  . . .  tfto 
Gostofnor  doM  tho  rost . . .  outomoticaMy. 
Color  .  .  .  too  .  .  .  in  a  dozon  difforont 
huos  .  .  .  with  chongos  modo  in  thrao 
minutosf  Yot  Gosfotnor  costs  no  morof 

GmUtmr  lijM  W»rkt$  OUat  »nd  Lsrpa 
Msmtfsctmm  tf  Def/ksimt  E4iufmtnl 


HERE  ARE  THE  NEW  OFFICIALS  of  the  Eaetem  Business  Teachers  Association. 
Front  row  (leH  to  right):  Earl  F.  Rock  (Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.),  treasurer^ 
Estelle  S.  Miiilips  (District  of  Columbia  High  Schools),  vice-president;  Sanfoid  L.  Fisher 
(Fisher  junior  College,  Boston,  Mass.),  president;  Evelyn  R.  Kulp  (Ambler  Joint  High 
School,  Ambler,  Pa.),  secretary;  Bernard  A.  Shilt  (Public  High  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.), 
immediate  past  president.  In  the  back  row  are  executive  board  members:  Theodore  N. 
LaMonte  (Public  Schools,  New  York  City),  Donald  J.  Post  (Post  junior  College,  Waler- 
bury.  Conn.),  Helen  j.  Keily  (State  Teachm  College,  Salem,  Mass.),  E.  Duncan  Hyde 
(Public  Schools,  Bakimore,  Md.),  and  Thomas  M.  Dodds  (Bryant  it  Stratton  Business 
Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.). 


Gescctncr  DupUcstor  Cofp. 

)0  McLeaa  Avenue 
Yoakars  ),  New  York 

H*tU0  t0m4  m0  Butktm  945. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Appointments  to  New  Posts  I 

•  These  people  have  been  placed  by 
the  Business  Ealucation  Department  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
for  the  fall  semester: 

Cecil  Bierley,  Columbia  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Cameron  Bremseth,  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Carmel  Cavaliere,  Massapequa  (Long 
Island)  High  School. 

Cletm  Clow,  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.) 
High. 

Glenn  D.  Downing,  West  Texas  State 
College,  Canyon,  Tex. 

Marion  Fairbanks.  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Higli. 

John  Ciammetta,  Fairlawn  (N.  J.) 
Higli. 

Wilbur  Hamash,  West  Hempstead 
(Long  Island)  High  Schcwl. 

Mrs.  Greta  Larson,  Linden  wood  Col¬ 
lege,  LindenwiMKl,  Mo. 

Dr;  Robert  M.  Swanson,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Van  Brunt,  Rockland 
County  Vocational  High  School,  New 
City.  N.  Y. 

James  S.  Young,  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

•  Bertram  E.  Weisa  has  stepped  out 
of  the  teaching  ranks  (he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  New  Utrecht  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  to  become  an  admin¬ 
istrator.  He  remains  in  Brooklyn,  but 
he  is  now  principal  of  Lew  Wallace 
Junior  High  School. 

•  New  head  of  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  department  of  CJeorge  Washington 
High  ^h(X)l  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is 
Paul  Carmichael.  A  member  of  the  de¬ 
partment  since  1927,  he  succeeds  Rus¬ 
sell  McClurg  in  his  new  post. 

•  Harlan  H.  Miller,  a.ssi.stant  to  the 
dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Admin- 
i.stration  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
has  been  named  director  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Life 
Iiuurance.  He  secured  his  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  and  has 
been  with  the  University  of  Denver 
since  1946. 

•  Ruth  B.  Mikich  is  a  new  instructor 
in  the  department  of  business  education 
at  Westminster  (’ollege.  New  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Pa.  A  graduate  of  White  Water 
State  Teachers  0)llege,  Wisconsin,  she 
has  h<*r  master's  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver.  Elsie  M.  Hileman, 
a  graduate  of  Grove  City  College,  with 
a  master’s  degree  from  Penn  State 
University,  has  also  joined  West¬ 
minster’s  staff. 

•  //ugh  J,  Flemitifi  has  been  named 
head  of  the  rtewly  formed  business  ad¬ 
ministration  department  at  Marian  Col¬ 
lege,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  former 
school  for  women  has  just  become  co¬ 
educational. 


A  Chriial  Appna€k 


NEW  THIRD  EDITION 

HsIqm,  Sclm«ld«r,  and  Huffman 

Theory  presented  in  "smoll  doses."  Theory  is  applied  on 
the  spot,  while  still  fresh  in  the  student's  mind. 
Emphasis  on  realistic  office  routines.  Deals  with 
the  activities  of  real  people. 

Incisive  treatment  of  payroll  records. 

Special  work  units  on  personal  income  tax. 

All  business  forms  completely  illustrated. 
End-of-chopter  moterials  include  questions  for 
class  discussion.  "Words  and  Phrases  You  Should  Know," 
arithmetic  review  and  drill. 

Supplementary  materials  include  Workbook  (with  review 
tests  for  each  chapter).  Tests,  and  Teacher's  Manual. 

Plan  to  make  General  Record  Keeping,  Third  Edition,  the  text 
for  the  basic  course  in  your  clerical  odlce  practice  curriculum. 


Write  Greqq  today, 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Inc. 


Bring  Teaching  Methods 
UP-TO-DATE  with  the 


Teaeh«r$  Like  Iff 


^^emonilrali 


Stodents  trantcribe  beUer,  faatar,  when 
copy  ia  upright,  onacnuablad  aad  al 
Th«  Libacly  Copyholdar  will 
hold  one  aheet  or  a  hoavy  book  .  .  . 
without  tipping.  Made  of  hoavy  gaago 
atoel  with  aoft  gray  finiah.  So  low  ia 
coat  every  atiidoat  eaa  afford  oaa. 

ORDIR  NOW  by  Mad  if  not 
avaUaMo  ImMy. 


M.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
I  Hartford,  Wiacomia 

I  Noaao  load  mo  full  doacriptiva  litaratura 
I  M  yaur  typing  aauipniant 

I  NAME  . 

j  ADDRESS  . 

I  SCHOOL  . 
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Sraser^t/a: 


PINK  PLASTIC  PUTTY 

Ifcol  pvllt  th«  dirt  ovi  of  typo> 
wrHor  typo  roHior  thon  wothing 
it  into  fho  mochino 


gives  a 
girl  o 
helping 

HAND 


JOHN  F.  HANNA 


Newly  Reported  Doctorates 

•  John  F.  Hanna,  Doctor  of  Ekluca- 
tion,  in  August,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  ThesisuA  Survey  of  the  Degree 
of  Acceptance  of  Certain  Major  lasuea 
in  HtmineM  Education  by  Buaineaa 
Teacher  a  in  Third-Clou  Public  School 
Diatricta  in  Pennaylvania.  Major  advis¬ 
ors:  Dr.  Jamea  Gemmell  and  Dr.  Doro¬ 
thy  Veon.  Doctor  Hanna  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Sustjuehanna 
University,  master’s  from  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  taught  in  several  Penn¬ 
sylvania  high  schools  and  served  in  the 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II. 

He  is  presently  at  Senior  High  School, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Mra.  Doria  Willia,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  June,  Indiana  University. 
Thesis:  An  Evaluative  Study  of  Teacher 
Training  for  Diatributive  Education 
throughout  the  United  Statea.  Major 
advisor:  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyater.  Doctor 
Willis  has  left  the  Business  Eklucation 
Department  of  Colorado  State  College 
of  Education  to  become  teacher  trainer 
in  distributive  education  in  the  School 
of  Education  at  Indiana  University. 


Flatten  the  putty 
by  preMing  very 
firmly 


A  beautiful  letter — 
yet  one  miserable 
error  sUnds  out  like 
a  gravy  sUin  on  the 
Queen’s  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
despairs.  She  reaches 
tor  her  handy  White 
Polished  EraserStik 
.  .  .  one,  two,  three, 
a  quick  flick  . . .  and 
the  error  is  erased, 
leaving  not  a  ghost. 

It’s  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol¬ 
ished  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp¬ 
ener. 

Look  for  the 
EraserStik  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isn’t  an 
Original  EraserStik 
unless  it  has  the 
EraserStik  name, 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


Free  Sample^  to 
'Teachers  for  class 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let¬ 
terhead.  d 


DORIS  WILLIS 
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'  A" 

lit  til  y  I  n  lit'.' 


Co  to  College  on  a  Portable 

Neweit,  and  eyf-i-atchiiiK,  pn>motinii 
klea  of  Underwood’s  Portables  Division: 
a  contest  with  prizes  of  $1,000  toward 
an  education  *in  any  collejzi*  in  the 
world,”  a  second  prize  schtnarship  of 
$500,  four  third  prizes  of  $100  Savings 
Bonds,  and  twenty  priztjs  of  $10  each. 
Anyone  who  buys  an  Underwood  porta¬ 
ble  before  December  31  is  eligible. 

If  an  adult  wins  either  of  the  two 
scholarships,  he  may  designate  to  whom 
it  goes.  And,  the  dealer  and  salesman 
who  sell  the  “winning”  {wrtable  will 
each  receive  a  $500  Savings  Bondi 


“devoted  to  drawing,  painting,  and 
sketching  on  the  typewriter.”  Plans  call 
for  artyping  clubs  in  high  schools.  Be¬ 
hind  the  organization— Artypist  Elxtraor* 
dinary  Julius  M.  Nelson,  who  annually 
sponsors  an  artistic-typing  contest;  and 
Wilma  Dieckmann,  who  is  serving  as 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  Dispenser  of 
Details.  For  club  charters  or  Details, 
write  Miss  Dieckmann:  Box  56,  Keyes- 
port.  Ill. 

First  Association  meeting  will  be  in 
Chicago  on  December  29,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Basiness  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  convention. 


•  Joseph  U.  Clements,  Doctor  of 
Education,  in  August,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman.  Thesis:  Business 
Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Oklahoma.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Gerald  A. 
Porter.  Doctor  Clements’  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  is  from  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
his  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Mississippi.  From  Arkansas  State  Col¬ 
lege  he  moved  to  the  Air  Force  Clerk- 
Typist  School  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  is  now  assistant  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland. 

•  Sister  Marie  Enda,  O.P.,  Doctor 
of  Education,  from  Teachers  0)llege, 
C(dumbia  University,  in  January,  1954. 
Thesis:  A  Proposed  Plan  for  the  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Administration  of  a 
Department  of  Business  Education  at 
the  College  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Major  advisor:  Dr.  H.  L.  Forkner.  She 
has  prior  degrees  from  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Columbia  University  and  a 
theological  certificate  from  the  Provi¬ 
dence  College  of  Sacred  Theology.  An 
active  leader  in  the  Catholic  BE  A  (has 
been  its  secretary,  is  now  on  its  execu¬ 
tive  board).  Sister  Marie  Enda  is  teach¬ 
ing  at  Aquinas  (N.  Y.  C.)  High  School. 


Filmstrip 
httures 
on  free  loan 


ISeio  light  on/ 
Money  Ma  n  age  men  t 


'The  art  of  managing  money  comeit  vividly  to  life  wlieii  you  u)ie 
MFC  filmelrip  lecturee.  Faity  to  use!  Stimulating!  Informative! 
Adaptable  for  any  age  group.  Fach  3S-mm.  filmstrip  ('omes  with 
directions  for  use,  and  a  pre|Mred  talk  to  read  as  pictures  are  shown. 

So  many  teachers  have  told  me  h»>w  helpful  our 
fdmstrip  lectures  are.  I’m  sure  you,  t<M»,  will  find 
really  valuable  teaching  aids. 


New  Spark  for  Artyping 

Now  the  artistic  typists  are  getting 
together:  a  National  Association  of 
Artypists  has  been  founded  for  those 


threrMstr  tUlutmUtm 

itouawkwiii  Unmntw  4'Mrpmrmiton 

Please  send  me  the  filmstrip  lectures  checke<l  Itelow  on  /ree  limn  jnr  unr 
wrrk.  I  will  pay  return  ptMtage.  I  have  liste«i  dates  at  least  one  mimth 
in  advance  of  date  I  plan  to  show  them. 

HiidgeliiiK  for  Heller  Idvinc  (black  and  white).  wMTia  *^0**1*^* 
Dramaiiauw  a  typical  family’s  problems  in  developing 
a  budget.  25  minutes. 

What’s  Your  Shitpping  Se«»re?  (black  and  white). 

Shows  lechniqiies  of  wise  buying  and  how  to  liecoiiie 

a  skillful  slmpper.  10  iiiinules.  _____  ____ 

How  to  Stretch  Your  KimmI  Hollars  (cobw).  Nulri- 

tion-wiae,  budget-wise  ideas  for  planning  and  buying 

bssl.  27  minutes.  ____  ____ 

Dressing  Well  la  a  frame  (black  and  while).  Ibiw 

to  achieve  a  satisfactory  wardrobe  for  the  whi>le 

family.  IK  minutes.  _____  _____ 

How  to  Use  Crmsunier  Credit  Wisely  (black  and 

while).  New.  Flsplains  the  importance  of  creilit  to 

family  and  national  economy.  28  minutes.  — ___  - 


IN  THE  PICTURE:  One  salesman  presents 
a  trophy  to  another.  At  the  right  is  Larry 
Doyle,  president  of  National  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives;  at  tlie  left,  about  to  receive  the 
trophy,  is  L.  T.  White,  chairman  of  NSE’s 
distributive-education  committee. 

Behind  the  picture:  A  very  active  DECA 
group  in  Pennsylvania.  Providing  the  cup, 
in  gratitude  for  the  NSE’s  going  to  bat  for 
bigger  and  better  DE  training,  was  their 
idea  of  saying  thanks — and,  perbaps, 
having  occasion  to  say  thanks  again  in  the 
future.  Cup  bearers  to  the  NSE  conven¬ 
tion  were  Samuel  W.  C^aplan,  Pennsylvania 
DE  Chief,  and  Blanche  Curran,  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  DE  co-ordinator. 
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New  Business  Equipment 


UphoUtered  Lecture  Room  Chain 

Sturdily  oonitructed  of  welded 
wrought  Iron,  the  new  line  of  "Deskett” 
lectiire'ioom  chain  features  mrxlem 
styling.  The  seats  and  chair  backs  are 


made  of  thick  foam  rubber,  upholstered 
in  easy-to-cleaii  plastic  coverings.  Plas¬ 
tic  glides  make  tnem  easy  to  move  and 
protect  HiMirs.  The  chain  are  available 
in  two  lyi>es— with  a  side-arm  writing 
area  (as  snowii)  or  with  a  desk -top  sur¬ 
face- and  conie  with  or  without  an 
under-c4uiir  rack.  Write  to  J.  C.  Moore 
Associates,  Inc.,  173  East  87th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  full  description  and 
prices. 


Bookholder  in  Rubber 


of  the  standard  for  storage.  Write  to 
Melvin  E.  Johnson,  Box  461,  Long 
Beach,  California,  for  details. 


New  Business  Machine  Stand 

An  improved  all-steel  stand  for  elec¬ 
tric  typewriten  and  other  office  ma¬ 
chines  nas  been  put  on  the  market  by 
Maso  Steel  Products,  Inc.  Besides  the 
features  of  its  former  stand,  Maso  has 


included  an  elevator  device  with  a  new 
streamlined  foot  pedal  for  raising  the 
stand  to  large  rubber  casters  or  lower¬ 
ing  to  soft  rubber  feet,  adjustable  for 
uneven  Simple  foot  pressure  on 

eithtT  end  of  the  new  foot  lever  locks  or 
releases  the  loaded  stand  for  u.se  in  a 
fixed  position  or  for  easy  portability.  For 
more  information  on  Stand  No.  200()-C, 
write  to  Maso  Steel  Prixlucis,  53  West 
Jackson  Blvd.,  C'hicago  4,  Illinois. 


Improved  Duplicator 

A  new,  improved  automatic  feed  du¬ 
plicator  comes  from  Duplicopy  Com¬ 
pany.  According  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  A-44  All-Star  features  an  easy-tum 


Tlje  No-Slip  Ixiokhoider  is  a  simpk', 
ine^ipensive  IxMtkholder  made  of  flexilile 
red,  blue,  or  green  rubl>er.  The  ilhutra- 
tion  (cut  lielow)  shows  how  it  is  used 
with  stiff-liacked  hooks  that  open  erul- 
wise;  here  the  standard  is  not  necessary. 
For  books  that  open  sidewise,  the  stand¬ 


ard  is  propped  against  two  of  the  stops, 
and  tM  DM>k  (or  a  manila  folder  to 
support  papers)  against  another.  The 
ruDoer  sMp  is  inserted  in  the  two  slots 


handle  operation  that  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  tension  and  whip,  and  a 
teed  mechanism  that  iitsures  wrinkle- 
free  copies.  A  new  dual-cam  principle 
gives  pin-point  registration.  Bearing 
areas  have  been  increased  to  insiue 
longcnr  life.  For  more  information,  write 
Duplicrmy  Company,  224  West  Illinois 
Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
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. . .  make  teaching  easier 

Studants*  fingars  don’t  h«v« 
to  gropa  thair  way  back  to  tha  homa 
kaya  whan  thay  .raturn  tha  carriaga 
on  an  IBM  Elactric. 

Thay  navar  laava  homa— bacauaa 
Juat  tha  touch  of  a  raturn  kay 
aanda  tha  IBM  carriaga  back  awiftly, 
gantly,  alactrically  I  Studanta 
maka  fawar  arrora,  laarn  faatar, 
davalop  anthuaiaam. 

Tha  happy  carriaga  raturna  on  an 
IBM  ara  Juat  tha  atari  of  tha 
IBM'a  advantagaa . . .  advantagaa 
which  maka  taaching— and  iaarning 
— aaaiar  and  rawardingl 


IBM 


electric  typewriters 

“tha  taaching  typawritar” 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES,  0®0  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  VORK  22.  N.  V, 


Saves  up  to  50%  hand  motion! 


NOW 


e/fSiioiuU  'IjyE' KEYBOARD  adding  machine 

NOW! 

Every  key  , 
is  its  own  | 
motor  bar! 


Now  you  can  liil  and  add  without  touch¬ 
ing  a  motor  bar!  50%  less  hand  travel 
— a  great  saving  of  effort  for  operators. 
No  wonder  they  like  it! 

Amounts  are  added  and  printed  the 
instant  they  are  set  on  the  keyboard — 
because  every  key  is  electrified!  No  more 
“back  and  forth*'  motion  from  keyboard 
to  motor  bar — because  every  key  is  also 
a  motor  bar.  The  only  completely  elec¬ 
trified  Adding  Machine! 

National's  “feather-touch**  action 
makes  it  easier  than  ever  to  press  com¬ 
binations  of  keys  at  one  time — more 
time-and-effort -saving! 

All  ciphers  print  automatically — still 
more  effort  and  time  saved!  At  the  end 
of  the  day  operators  feel  fresher — and 


they  have  accomplished  more  with  less 
effort. 

The  National  Adding  Machine  gives 
you  “Live”  Keyboard  plus  8  other  time¬ 
saving  features  combined  only  on  Na¬ 
tional:  Automatic  Clear  Signal  .  .  .  Sub¬ 
tractions  in  r«d  .  .  .  Automatic  Credit 
Balance  in  r*d  .  .  .  Automatic  space-up 
of  tape  to  tear-off  line  when  total  prints 
.  .  .  Large  Answer  Dials  .  .  .  Easy-touch 
Key  action  .  .  .  Full-Visible  Keyboard 
.  .  .  Rugged-Duty  Construction  in  com¬ 
pact  si/e  for  desk  use. 

One  hour  a  day  saved  with  this  exclu¬ 
sively  National  combination  of  features 
will  repay  the  entire  cost  of  a  National 
Adding  Machine  every  year — an  annual 
return  of  100%. 


you  eon  forgot  tho  motor  bstrl 

Don't  buy  any  adding  machine  until 
you  see  this  National!  Printed  words 
cannot  explain  all  the  ways  this  re¬ 
markable  National  saves  operator  ef¬ 
fort,  saves  time,  saves  money.  You 
must  see  it  to  believe  it.  For  a  dem¬ 
onstration  phone  the  nearest  National 
office  or  National  dealer.  See  it  today! 


•TiMkoii  MAMM  u  m.  orr 


a 


THE  MATtOMAL  CAMS  aSOiSTEB  COMPANY, 

949  OrriCMS  tN  94  COUNTRIES 


